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GREENE 





The GEORGE M 


SCHOOL OF VOCAL CULTURE and 


Home for Music Students combines the advantages of | 


methods and a musical 
Special inducements 


able instruction, approved 
home with all of its privileges 


to boarding pupils. Circulars sent on application 


George M. Greene, 425 


FRANK A, DOTY, 
Pupil of Dudley Buck and A. R 
Organist and Teacher of Organ and Piano 
for engagements 


West 22d Street, New York. 


Parsons, Church 
Is open 


Address, 150 8th Street, Troy, N. Y. 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT, 


487 sth Avenue, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


} 8 Music Hall, s7th St. and 7th Ave., 
i r4t Montague Street, Brooklyn 


Resumes Teaching October 9 
( Will receive callers from 4 to 5 r. mM. only.) 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, 


Permanent Address, 
178 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Miss L IL LIE P. BERG, 
THE LEADING EXPONENT IN 
AMERICA OF ** LAMPERTI'S METHOD.” 


Call at a3: West gad Street, New York, 


CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, 15 Rast 17th Street, New York. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Piano Virtuoso 
wrize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 
Address, 65 Avenue Victor 


N. Y. 


Dx. 


F iret 
Piano Playing and Theory 
lish, German and Spanish 
Hugo, Paris 


Mr. 


EDWARD SCHLOMANN, 

Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York. 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 

Teacher at the Scharwenka Conservatory, 

VOICE CULTURE, (Method Garzia). 

Sreciactias—Breathing, Tone Production and Artis- 
tic Singing. German Songs 

Address, Steinway Hall, New York City. 

Studio, 16 Livingston Place 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 


1146 Park Avenue, near orst Street, New York. 
WM. DENNISON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert 


457 East s7th Street, New York. | 


Me. HENRY E. DUNCAN, 
Organist and Choirmaster, Grace Church, Brooklyn 
Heights. Organ, Piano, Harmony and Oratorio. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Organ. 
Address, Parish House, Church of the Holy Commun- 
on, 49 West Twentieth street, New Yor 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Teacher of Piano, Leschetizky Method. 
Studio, No. 9 Music Hail, s7th St., and 7th Ave 


OGDEN CRANE, 
VocaL CULTURE. 

MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, 

THURSDAYS and FRIDAYS. 


Studio, 9 East 17th Street, 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Composers’ erat 
Association of New York and the Gounod Voc 
Society of New Haven, Conn, Vocal Instruction. 

110 Lexington Ave., New York 


RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Care of Behr Bros, & Co., 8i Sth Ave., 


Mrs. 


FRANK DE 
New York. 


. y 
Mr. CARL V, 
Professor at 

Piano, Theory and Lectures 
Private Studio, a6a Lenox Ave. 


WETZLER, 


LACHMUND, . 


New York. 


HERMANN 


Graduate DR HOCH'S 
Frankfort-on-Main. Pupil Mme. Clara Schumann, 

Piano, Composition, Theor y, Organ, Violin 
Address care of Tux Musicat Courter. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Author of “ Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 
"Voice Training Exerc ises, The Voice from a 
Practical Standpoint,’’ * Vocal Reinforcement,  @e, 

Will return October 3 for Season of 1892-3, 
Studio, 36 East o3d Street, New York, 





the Scnarwanka Conservatory fo | 


CONSERVATORIU\M, | 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 
Graduate Vienna Conservatory. 
Voice Culture. ** The Lonsdale,” 565 Park avenue. 
Hours: 1:30 to 4 ¥. M, 


HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


} Concert, Oratorio and Vocal! Instruction 
Studio, 138 Fifth avenue. 


|Mme. EMILIE BENIC DE SER- 
RANO. 
(Prima Donna) 


SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 

Musical Conductor. 

Vocat Instrrrute, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony 
| N. B.—-Complete vocal instruction and development 
| of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish, 
| Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
| accept the direction of a choral society 

323 East r4th Street, New York. 


LAEIS BALDWIN, 


Contralto. 
Concert and Oratorio, Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 561 sth Avenue, New York. 


| 
JUL EDUARD MEYER, 
Voice Culture, 
Studio at 109 East roth Street, New York 
Send for pamphlet; also to be had at the principal 
music stores 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
st Kast 87th Street, New York. 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Mr. 


Mae. ADELE 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


| PHILIPP ROTH, 
Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the “Violoncello School,” 
Breitkopf & Hirtel, receives pupils 
84a Liidzow Str., 


MARION HENDRICKSON, 
Dramatic Soprano, Concert and Oratorio 
Address care L UbEN, 

23 Union Square, New York. 
Miss AMY FAY, 
Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD 
33 West 31st Street, New York, 
HERBERT CLARKE, 


Paxton's) and Direc- 


published by 


Berlin, Germany. 


CHAS. 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr 


tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church, Ora- 
torio, Concert an¢ Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave , New York. 





W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave 


HELEN VON DOENHOFF, 
Contralto. 


Accepts engagements for concerts and opera. 
manent address, 


, Chicago, Il. 


Per- 





159 East ¢ id Street, New York. 


AL BERTO LAU RE} NCE, 


No. 147 East 18th Street. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


| Mr. J. 


VON DER HEIDE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Particular attention to the English language in song 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
Studio, 26 East 23d Street, New York. 


FREDERIC 


E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall, 57th Street and 
7th Avenue, New York City. 


J. COREY, 





| Musical Lectures, with pictorial and musical illustra- 
| tions. Wagner's Life and Works, with two hundred 
stereopticon views. 
Address 240 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
or care of Musical Courier. 





Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 
Late Primo Baritone Carl Rosa Grand Opera Co, 
Medallist-Bronze, Silver and Gold—and Associate 
y of Music, London. Teacher of 


| of the Royal Academ 
Singing. Coaching according 


| Voice Production an 
| to the best traditional renderings in standard Ora- 
| torios, Grand Operas and Concert Music. Accompanist 
| for Concerts, Tonza Savuvace. 

} Studio, 9 East 17th Street, New York, Receive 
| callers Mondays and Thursdays only at 3 to 4 Pp. mM. 


'| EMILIO BELARI, 


| 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
123 West 39th Street, New York. 
| 


BUFFALO SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
} 1 7 Franklin street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss MARY M,. HOWARD, Principal. 


|CLARA E. SHILTON 
Soprano—Oratorio and Concert. 


311 Orchard street, Chicago, Il. 


ARTHU R BERESFORD, 


BASSO 





Mr. 
Concert and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction and Lectures. 
teinway Hall, New York, 
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Me. CLARA POOLE- KING, 


Prima Donna Contralto—Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Pupil of Sbriglia, Paris ; Giulio Moretti, Milan, and 
Mme. Rudersdorff. A limited number of pupils ac- 
cepted, The Hetherington, 
571 Park avenue, New York. 


Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 
Piano and Harmony, 
Following the Principies of Dr. Hans von Bulow, 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 


FRANK E LMORE, 
BARITONE VOCALIST, 


Voice specialist and teacher of the art of singing, 
176 sth Avenue, near 23d Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West an Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, 








New York. 


TA, 





p’ARON 
Lamperti’s famous pupil. 
CARL LE VINSEN, 
The celebrated Danish Baritone. 
All branches of Vocal Art; thorough groundwork, 
brillant finish; voices restored; special course for 
teachers 


Mure. FLORENCE 


124 East 44th Street, New York, 


MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address 53 East 8th Street, New York. 


MME. 


CORA L INDSEY- LAUDER 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
3625 Forest Avenue, Chicago, III. 


RIEGER, 
TENOR, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


VICTOR HERBERT, 
Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also a limited number of pupils 
Address, 129 Sat 82d Street, New York. 


WM. H. 





Mr. 





Mr. and “Mrs. Th BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture, 
71 East sad Street, 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Residence, 1348 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 


MME. 


New York. 











EMMA RODERICK. 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of the 
Voice. 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Miss L, WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


Address care of Tue Musical Courier. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
4 Huntington Ave., + Boston. 


A. PUPIN, 


Teacher of Artistic Piano Playi 
JANKO KEYBOARD A SPECIA ‘Fry. 
Present address, 
Wm. A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square, New York. 


JOSEPH HORNSTEINER, 
Artistic Violin Maker and 
old German and Italian Violins. 

27 B Potsdamerstr,, Berlin, W., Germany. 

( Recommended by Mr. Philipp Roth, oe 


Mr. JESSE WILLIAMS 


Gives Lessons in Vocal Culture, Dee 
Vowel Formation, Tone Production an 
Singing in English. 

Address, 1558 Broadway, New York. 


FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, N New York. 








MME, 





dealer in fine 


Breathing, 
the Art of 





MMe. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


GONZALO NUNEZ, 
Concert Pianist and Piano Teacher. 


Address care Behr Bros & Co., 81 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. _ 





LYMAN BRACKETT, 


PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING. 
2 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Chickering Fiall Building. 


Mr. RUDOLF KING 


Pianist. 
Schwarzspanier Str. 15, Vienna, Austria. 














Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Bastens. Concert, Oratorio and O 
tu ror West S6th 


ADELE LE CLAIRE, 


Pianist and Accompanist. 
A limited number of Pupils accepted. 
Chickering Hall. 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, Violin, 
PAUL MIERSCH, ’Cello, 


Soloists of the New York Philharmonic Club. 
Will accept Concert Engagements ; also a limited 
number of Pupils. Address 

120 East 26th St., New York. 


MISS A. MARGARET GOETZ, 


CONTRALTO (MEZZO-SOPRANO RANGE), 
Concert and Oratorio. German Lieder a specialty. 
Address care Root & Sons Music Co., 

Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Miss ANNA BRINKHAUS, 


Pupil of Schradieck, De Ahna and Cesar Thomson. 


Solo Violinist, for Concerts, 
A few advanced pupils accepted. Under the manage- 
ment of INrkxNaTIONAL Bureau OF Music. 
114 Fifth avenue, New York, 


TO COMPOSERS: 

Mr. HORATIO W. PARKER will receive 
students of Orchestration and the higher 
forms of Musical Composition; also ad- 
vanced pupils inthe art of Organ Playing. 
Address, CuurcH oF THE HOLy TRINITY, 

Madison Ave and 42d St., New York. 


ra. Vocal Cul- 
treet, New York. 














STERN’S 


CONSBRVATORY © MUSIC 


IN BERLIN, GERMANY. 
20 WILHELMSTRASSE. 


FOUNDED IN 1850, 





Directress, JENNY MEYER. 





a. Conservatory: Education in all branches of 


music, 
4, Opera School; 
e. Choral classes. 
d, Lectures: History of music and composers. 
Principat Teacuers: Jenny Meyer, vocal; Freder- 
ick Gernsheim, Arno Kleffel, composition, conducting, 
organ and chorus classes ; Bussler, theory ; Professors 
Ehrlich, Gernsheim and Dreysc hock, v.d, Sandt, piano; 
Florian Zajic, Exner. violin; Espenhahn, "cello. 


Perfect education for the stage 











_feading ‘Bands. 








GILMorE’ S BAND. 


N. Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band. 


P. 8S. GILMORE, Conductor. 
ADDRESS 
164 West 86th Street, New York. 


CAPPA'S BAND. 


N. Y. Seventh Regiment Band of 
Fifty-five Musicians. 





C. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 
Music furnished for all occasions. 


Address: 25 Union 8q., New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N, Y. 








WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
251 Bowery, 
Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 
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CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 





OMPLETE education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). Cost of living in good families 
$125 a year and upward (soo marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 

and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 





Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 





THE VIRGIL PRAOTIOBN! OCOLAVIPR.,. 


‘The only perfect ally of the piano for teaching 
and practice.”—JULIz Rive Kine. 

Used and recommended by the greatest artists 
and teachers. A Power in the mastery of all 
TECHNICAL DIFFICULTIES and in MEMORIZING. 


New Departure , CLAVIERS RENTED 


AT A DISTANCE, 
with the privilege of purchase on easy terms after 
three months’ trial. First quarter’s rent applied 
on purchase. Send for circular concerning Rental 
Purchase Plan. New illustrated Catalogue sent 
free, Special rates to teachers on Claviers for 
personal use. 


THE VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 26 W. Fifteenth St., New York. 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, *setrritiivene 
Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER, 
The Training 








By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. 
of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days, 


appress THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


Musical Bureau, MANAGER 
831 East 14th Street, | |NTERNATIONAL BUREAU 





NEW YORK. 


Madame Camilla Urso. 


The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


126 & 128 East Seventeenth St., New York. 
isesa. 


OFFICERS: | 
Mrs, nares M. Tuurser, President. 
on. Wittiam G. Cuoate, Vice-President. 
Hon. Henry W. Cannon, 7reasurer. 
Mr. Evmunp C, Stanton, Secretary. 

Dr. Antonin Dvorak, Director. | 
-_ — = | 
FACULTY: 
Director, Dr. Antonin Dvorak. | 


Singing. 
Signor Romualdo Sapio. Monsieur Victor Capoul., 
Mr. Christian Fritsch. Mrs, Beebe Lawton, 

Mr, Oscar Saenger. Miss Katharine W. Evans. 
r. Wilford Watters. 
Singing—Preparatory—Miss Annie Wilson. 
Opera Class—Mr. Victor Capoul. 
Conductor of yt eg Anton Seidl. 
Répertoire—Signor Ernesto Belli. 

Operatic Chorus—To be selected, 

Oratorio Class—Mrs, Beebe Lawton. 

Piano, 

ag poo Pinney Baldwin, 
Miss Adele Margulies. Mr. Leopold Winkler. | 
Miss Elinor Comstock. Mr. J. G. Huneker, 
Preparatory—Piano, 
Miss Carrie Konigsberg. 





Mr. Rafael Joseffy. 


Miss Mabel Foie, 

Miss Adelaide ell. Miss Grace Povey. 

Mrs, M. Beardsley. Mr. Albert Mildenberg. 
Or, 


an. 
Mr. Samuel P. Warren, " Mr. Horatio W. Parker, 
Harf—Mr. John Cheshire. 

Violin. 

Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. 

r. Juan Buitrago. 
Mr. Jan Koert. 
Violoncello. 

Mr. Victor Herbert. Mr. Emile Knell 

Contrabass—Mr. Ludwig Manoly. | 


Mr. Jan Koert. 
Viola 


Flute—Mr. Otto Oesterle. 
Oboe—Mr. Arthur Trepte. 
Clarionet-—-Mr, Richard Kohl, 
Bassoon—Mr. Adolf Sohst. 
French Horn—Mr. Carl Pieper. 
Cornet Mr. Cari Sohst, 
Trombone—Mr. Frederick Letsch 
Composition— Dr. Dvorak. 
Harmony and Counterpoint. 
To be selected. 
Solfeggio. 
Mr. Johannes Werschinger. Mr. Alberto 
Miss Leila La Fetra 
Chamber Music—Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg 
Orchestra—To be selected. 
Chorus—Dr. Dvorak, ‘ 
A ssistant—-Mr. Rubin Goldmark. 
History of Music——Mr. Henry T. Finck. 
Diction—Mr. W. V. Holt, 
Halian—Signor Pietro Cianelli. 
Stage paar - Konsieur Mamert Bibeyran. 
encing—Monsieur Régis Senac 
Accompanist—Signor Ernesto Belli. 
Tuition, $100 and $200 the scholastic year. 
Entrance examinations will be held as follows: 
Piane and Organ—September 12 and 13, from 
Pa. m. to 12 m. and 2 to 5 p, m. 

Harp,’ Cello and all Orchestral Instruments 
tember 15, 0 a. m. to 12 m, 

Vielin—September 15, 2 to 5 p. m. 

Voice—September 19, 20 and 21, from 9 to 12, 
and 2 to 5; September 21, 8 to 10 p. m. 

Composition—October 3 and 4, from 9 a. m, to 
12 m. and 2 to 5S p.m. 

Chorus—November 2, from 8 to 10 p. m. 

Orchestra—Novew ber 7, from 4 to 6 p. m. 

For further particulars address 

EDMUND C. STANTON, Secretary, 
126 and 128 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


Frencelli 


Sep- 





SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


37 E. 68th STREET 


(Near Madison 


NEW YORK, 


Avenue) 


(Formerly 81 Fifth Avenue.) 


XAVER 


ROYAL PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT 


SCHARWENKA,~ - 


Director, 


PIANIST TO THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, 





All grades of musical students, from beginners | 
upwards to the most advanced, receive a uniform, | 
excellent and systematic instruction in all branches of 
music. 


A Seminary for the education of Teachers, 
Lectures on History of Music every Saturday 
Students and Faculty Concerts a special! feature 
Fashionable and accessible location 





Concerts, Receptions, 
&c., arranged. 


LEADING ARTISTS. 


De Vere-Campanini- 
Remenyi Concerts. 


CLEMENTINE De VERE, 
ITALO CAMPANINI, 
EDOUARD REMENYI. 
ROMUALDO SAPIO, Musical Director. 


> 


Northern Pacific and California, 
JULY AND AUGUST, 18938. 


— 
For terms, dates and all particulars address 


HENRY WOLPSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 


331 KE, t4th Street, New York. 


MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 


of New York. 
Permanent address: 


827 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLYN, Xi. Y. 


Messrs. RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO 
BLODECK, Proprietors. 











ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application. 








GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to 10 lessons 
per week, For particulars address 


E, EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 23d St. New York. 








OF MUSIC, 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





Vocalists and instrumentalists for concerts, 
concert tours, opera, oratorio, church and 
Correspondence on both sides of the 
Information regarding all musical 

Correspondence solicited. 


salon 
Atlantic, 
attractions. 


WM.A.POND & CO. 


25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


In addition to their own very popular publications, 

keep all the Sheet Music and Music Books published in 

this country, together with the celebrated Schuberth, 

Boosey, Peters, Litoff and all other principal 

foreign editions. 

New Illustrated Catalogues of Violins, Banjos, 
Guitars, Flutes, Harps, Cornets, Strings and 
all other Musical Instruments mailed free, 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


Of various makes at lowest ee Write us if you 
intend purchasing. 





Special attention given to supplying the wants of 
teachers in every department of music. Correspondence 
solicited. All letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
Send for catalogue. Everything in the musical line. 


Schubert Conservatory of Music. 
Cc. J. SCHUBERT, 


DIRECTOR. 








All branches of Music taught by com- 


petent teachers only. 


Catalogue Mailed Free. 


216 Sith Street, Chicago, Ill. 
WILLIAM OC. CARL, 


Concert Organist. 





Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris, will resume in- 
struction on the large Roosevelt Organ at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, 


October 1. 
Address Studio, 57 West r7th Street, New York. 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 6ts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments | Spacious and finely appointed studios 
are taught by renowned artists of both European and Students from a distance will be assisted in procuring 
American fame. desirable boarding places. 


FOR TERMS AND PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
EMIL GRAMM, General 


Examinations begin September 1. 


Manager. 


Fall Term begins September 19, 
Students can enter at any time. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
The instruction is both practical and theoretical and embraces the following branches: Solo Singing 


(Concert and Opera), Chorus Singing ; Piano, Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Orchestral Instruments of all kinds ; 
Ensemble, Quart«t and Orchestral Playing ; Harmony, Composition, History of the A‘sthetics of Music, Italian 





Language. 
THE FEES ARE: Higher Classes, 330 marks; Middle Classes, 230 marks annually. 
Full particulars to be found in the prospectus, which can be had gratis by addressing 


J. VON BERNUTH, 


Royal Professor, Director of the Philharmonic Concerts and of the Sing Academy 


THE LEADING COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Broad Street Conservatory of Music 


1831 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Faculty of thirty professors 











Instrumental, Vocal and Theoretical 
Appointments unsurpassed 


GILBERT KR. COMBS, Director. 


Mme. ROSA LINDE, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS OR OPERA, 


Instruction in all branches of Music- 
Free advantages unequaled. Newest and most progressive methods. 
For illustrated catalogues address 





ADDRESS 


H. WOLPSOHN’S AGENCY, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York. 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AnDIMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YoRK:. 


SOLE AGENTS forth UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 


CHAPPELL c& CoO., 
ROBT. COCEHES c& CO., 
J.B. CRAMER c« CoO., 
EIOPWOOoD ck CREW, 
HRUOUTCHINGS «&« ROMER, 
J. & I. BHOPBINSON, 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
(@™ Please write for these lists and catalogues. 








London, England. 
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J. RAYNER, - - - 
MAA HOGAN WwW 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Veneers for the Pianoand Organ Trade. 


WESTERN ESTABLISHMENT : 


FULTON and MORGAN STS., 


CHICAGO. 
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HIS from an exchange about Tennyson’s sensi- 
bility to music : 

In his earlier days, when he had a great horror of being lionized, he was 
invited one evening to a musical party for the purpose of meeting a gen- 
tleman who had set some of his songs to music. He went to the party and, 
while the songs were being sung, everyone was anxious to see how the 
music pleased him, After the music had ceased there was a jong silence 
and the hostess was beginning to fear that the poet was displeased, when 
suddenly from the corner in which Tennyson sat came a voice, shaking 
with emotion, ‘‘ Do you not see that Iam weeping?"’ 

Who was the English composer that could touch 
Tennyson ? 

English genius is at its best in the poetical field. 
A quartet like Shelley, Keats, Tennyson and Swin- 
burne, all great verbal music makers, have few if 
any parallels in other lands. And contemporaneous 
musicians comparable to these incomparable singers. 
There were and are none. All that is lofty, lyrical and 
fine of English genius is in the field of letters, not art. 





AST Sunday's “ Recorder” contained an article on 
general topics signed “Jack Sincere” (Jacques 

St. Cyr?). From it we clip the following about that 
somewhat musty subject—Wagnerian royalties in this 


country : 

The while we are wondering what we are going to do for opera and 
operetta this year little Conried jumps out of his little box and tells us 
that he and Goldmark have a fine line of the best assorted musical wares 
on ha id ready for sale to anxious directors. But I have something to say 
to Messrs. Conried and Goldmark when we are coolly told that: 

* Richard Wagner and his heirs have drawn immense royalties from 
America, All the maestro’s works are well protected. Mrs, Cosima 
Wagner employs a lynx eyed representative, with headquarters in New 
York, who looks out for her interests and swoops down on any manager 
or orchestra leader undertaking to produce Wagner's music dramas or 
orchestral works, It is a remarkable fact that Wagner's and Goldmark's 
rights in their operas and orchestral works have never been disputed in 
an American court.”’ 


It is the duty of someone to knock this ridiculous claim right on the | 


head whenever it comes up. Mr. Goldmark, for it is to him the article 
refers, has no more right to collect royalties for Wagner operas or music 
dramas or orchestral scores in this country thanI have. Every Wag- 


nerian orchestral score was published years ago in Europe, before there 
was any copyright law between the two countries. They can be pur- 
chased in the trade, and managers are as free to produce Wagner in this 
country as they are to produce Verdi or Gounod or any of the old 
masters. 

Even in case of the newer operatic works—operas or operettas-——no 
copyright in them can exist in this country unless the regulations of the | 


copyright law have ‘been strictly complied with. The score must be pub- 


lished here from plates made in this country, and even the full score, if | 


| published, can only be held under common law it the common law does 

| notconflict with express laws made by Congress for the benefit of the 
country. It is high time the managers of the country get together and 
let a little light into this question of operatic copyright tribute. I shall 
keep an eye on Conried and Goldmark and their attempts to collect copy- 
right money on Wagner operas at least, 


We commend the above to the notice of Messrs, 
Conried and Goldmark. Why doesn’t Mr, « Jack Sin- 
cere” do something in the matter? It is an old story 


in THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

PROPOS of the Dvorak concert last week (literally 
A the beginning of the musical season), the « Trib- 
une” has the following to say about nationalism in 
music. It should be read attentively by American 
composers whose nationality sometimes gets the bet- 
ter of their musical judgment. Says Mr. Krehbiel : 


Dvorak will bea potent influence in American music study. There is 
| a splendid stimulus in his music, and the story of his life is full of en- 
| Couragement to the young composer. Is he a good model? 
is of the highest importance. We have long been talking of an American 
school of composers. Critics who follow conventions in thought have 
denied that the elements for such a school exist. They note the charac- 
teristics of the so-called national schools of Europe, which are based on 
the folk tunes of the peoples of Europe, and set these down as the neces- 
sary foundations of a school. 

They cannot find aboriginal peculiarities of rhythm or melody here, and 
so conclude that there can be no American school of music. 
needlessly narrow, A school is not necessarily the expression of local 
idioms, There was nothing Flemish or Dutch in the Netherland school 
(which, Colonel Higginson to the contrary notwithstanding, had devel- 
oped music into an art long before Palestrina was born), nor anything 
characteristically Eng'ish in the English contrapuntists of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, nor anything Spanish in Morales and his col- 
leagues, nor anything Florentine in the Florentine school or Neapolitan in 
| the composers of Naples. 

In all these cases the term has an entirely different signification. The 
Viennese school of the last century was not the creation of musicians born 
in Vienna, and it borrowed nothing from the spirit of the Austrian folk 
song. In the old sense a school is the product of a successful man who 
has invented or developed a style which has pleased the popular taste and 
proved to be a fit vehicle for his thoughts. If the American people of the 
future are bound to be a composite people, so in all likelihood will their 
artbe a composite art. If the spirit of the folk song is to be set down as 
essential to the vivification of their artistic creations in music, then the 
American composers of the future will have a richer storehouse to draw 
upon than ever had any of their predecessors, for already, though ignored, 
there is a body of folk song in this country of a most varied kind. 

The Canadian popular songs may be French, but the songs of the 
Creoles of }Louisiana are new productsin which are blended elements 
borrowed from France, Spain and Africa, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


that was chiefly because of the appeal which slave life made to the fancy 
and the emotions. On the plantations were to be found the only romantic 
elements of American existence which invited celebration—song, 
grave and gay; that fact accounts for the pathos and the beauty of the 
negro minstrel songs of Stephen C. Foster. 

Mr. Dvordk's best compositions present him in the light of a composer 
who has given artistic form to the popular music of the Czechs. He has 
borrowed its idioms, and they have become eloquent in his proclamations 
because of his marvelous skill in treatment and his ability in the handling 
of orchestral instruments. 
virtuoso in the externals of his art. 
ingenious harmonist and a melodist. 


He is a marvelous colorist, an 





A RESIDENT COMPOSER. 


EW YORK, or rather America, can now boast of a 
resident composer; we mean a great compos- 
er of international reputation. Dr. Antonin Dvorak, 


dience, and was, very naturally, received with that 
warmth which we bestow on all gifted artists of the 
musical stature of the Bohemian composer, Amer- 
ica has been favored with visits more or less pro- 
longed, of great singers and virtuosi, but seldom has 
she entertained a guest such as Dr. Dvorak. Chopin 
had a narrow escape from making this land his home, 
« Escape,” because we doubt very much if his envi- 
ronment here fifty years ago would have been condu- 
cive to the fostering of his preciously exquisite 
genius, 

Rubinstein, a great pianist and composer, visited 
us and so did Peter Illitsch Tschaikowsky, one of the 
greatest of modern musical giants, but neither of 
| these men tarried long. With Dr. Dvorak, however, 
| the case is different. He will remain (unless pre- 
| vented by unforeseen contingencies) with us three 
| years, if not more. He had always admired America, 
| not, however, for its financial possibilities, but be- 
| cause of its freedom, its enormous potentialities, its 
| freshness, and youthful vigor. To the self made 
| musician of Bohemia there was something alluring 
in this great republic—that individuality he so craved 
for in art, that personal note of freedom for which the 
| Slav longs, for he has it not at his home, be he 
‘Pole, Russian or Bohemian. Dr. Dvorak has grati- 
| fied the dearest wish of his heart in becoming a resi. 





| dent of the United States, and who knows but that he | 


may one day enroll himself as one of her citizens, 
The psychological side of this hegira of a great 


The question | 


The view is | 


Till now the most influential 
spirit in the American popular ballad has been that of the plantations, but | 


He is truly a latterday product in that he isa | 


the new director of the National Conservatory, has | 
made his first appearance before a metropolitan au- | 
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| musical nature will be most interesting to speculative 
minds, 

That this land, teeming as it does with primal en- 
ergies, is sure to strike a responsive chord in Dvorak 
goes without saying. How the attrition of a strange 
civilization, an intensely material one at that, will 
affect a composer of Dvorak's calibre it is difficult to 
predicate. His nature is one of extreme simplicity ; 
with his intense hatred of all that is antagonistic to 
personal freedom there is, nevertheless, a sense of or- 
der, a power that has curbed his fiery, almost untam- 
able genius into musical channels chaste and intelli- 
gible. He has outlived, or rather has succeeded in 
governing, his vivid Czech temperament, and his 
ideals are now world ideals, not merely national ones. 
Dvorak has a great heart, great knowledge, manifold 

| experience crowned by a native born musical genius. 
Musical America is honored by his presence. 





PAINE’S COLUMBIAN MUSIC. 
ROF, JOHN K. PAINE, of Harvard, has prepared 
the following description of his ‘Columbus 
March and Hymn,” which he was commissioned to 
compose by the directors of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition: 

««The Columbus March’ is in symphonic form with 
two leading themes in strong rhythmical contrast with 
each other; subordinate melodies are also employed. 
| An extended introduction prepares for the leading 
The work opens with a fanfare of trumpets 
short chords of the whole orchestra, fol- 


theme. 
with full, 
lowed by 
monologue in recitative form). 
hint of the leading theme, and a gradual crescendo 
to # of the whole orchestra; a pedal point on the 
dominant and a long chord is held, then after a pause 


a unison of all the wind instruments (a 
Then comes the first 


the theme enters. 

‘The march is not made up of repeated divisions 
like the usual form with cadences and pauses, but is 
more continuous and connective, like the movement 
ofasymphony. In the coda there is a reminiscence 
of the introduction with the trumpet fanfare and 
pedal point, which forms the climax of the instru. 
mental part and leads, through a long trill of the 
soprano instruments, sustained by the full harmony 
of the orchestra, to the hymn which opens in unison 
of all the voices #7. 
toso, and stands in marked contrast to the 4-4 time 


The hymn is in 3-2 time, maes- 


of the march, 

“TI will not describe the hymn, as it is already pub- 
lished. The orchestration of the hymn is so written 
| that it may be played in connection with the march 
| as an orchestral piece without the vocal chorus. The 

march is in D major, but the tonality of key changes 
often. Many rhythmical effects appear scored for the 
following instruments: One piccolo, two flutes, two 
oboes, one English horn, three clarinets, three bas- 
soons, four horns, three trumpets (or more), three 
trombones, one tuba, three tympani, large and small 
drums, triangle and cymbals, string quintet, organ, 





The New York Musicat Courisr takes exception to some of our recent 
remarks on the dissatisfaction which Mr. Theodore Thomas’ musical ar 
rangements for the forthcoming Chicago exhibition are 
| somewhat lengthy paragraph it remarks ; 

With all due respect to the London paper we must differ with it in its 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The march and hymn are about fifteen minutes 
| long.” 

| THANKS, 
HE London “ Musical News” contained in a recent 
| T issue the following editorial : 


giving. Ina 


conclusions, There are many native musicians who command general re- 
spect here and on the Continent, but the English musical journals are not 
supposed to know who they are. In fact there is not one independent 
English music paper published to-day—all of them being the properties of 
music publishers, who engage the wr.ters as they would a clerk or sales- 
man or bookkeeper. There is not one with a special correspondent on the 
Continent. Tux Musicat Courier hasan office in Berlin, and also, in ad 
dition, one of its staff visits Europe every year for at least 100 days to se 
cure direct information on all current musical subjects, 

The first part of the above needs no comment, but 
“ there is not one independent English music paper” calls for a distinct 
denial in these columns. No music publishing or other trade firm has any 
pecuniary interest in the ‘* Musical News,” which was established and is 
carried on to promote the progress of the art and the welfare of its pro- 
fessors. Space forbids our mentioning the numerous places where we 
have special correspondents, but it would seem about time that Tue 
Musicat Courtar’s 100 day correspondent started for England. We are, 
however, glad to find Tue Musicat Courier claiming in another column 
to be the " first attacking the holders of fraudulent degrees—in fact, the 
whole tribe of stencil humbugs.'’ We never claimed to be the originators 
of acrusade that it is the interest of all legitimate musicians and true 
lovers of the art to support, and, if it is necessary to say so, we are glad to 
welcome so powerful an ally as Tux Musica Courier in the good cause 
If other American journals would take up the matter with vigor our work 
would be considerably lessened. 


To put it mildly but truthfully, we would inform 
| the “‘ Musical News” that there are no other Ameri- 


the assertion 
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can musical journals worthy of the name besides THE 
MusicaL Courier, The several petty examples of 
the class have never raised a protesting voice against 
any of the musical nuisances that flourished in this 
country. THE Musical, Courter has had to do all 
the pioneer work, even to exposing stencil musical 


journals, 
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1 CHIP FROM A CALIFORNIA WORKSHOP. 


R. A. WILLHARTITZ, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
M sends us an additional statement on the lon- 
gevity of musicians, He writes: 

Lditors Musical Courier 

It may interest your readers to know that to find the 
iverage age of a certain class of professional people much 
research, tabulating, computing and other dry and tedious 


labor has to be performed. Since such work is based on 


figures mainly—and figures must not be made to lie— 
earnest, conscientious, honest and exact purpose, based 
on patience and system, is necessary for it. 


! take 2,000 names of musicians, of whom I know the 
year of birth and also of demise—s5,000 names could have 
been selected as well, but 2,000 will suffice—and check 
them off against the country of their nativity, place a tally 
into the column in which each belongs as to age at time of 
death. The number of individuals in each column of na- 
tionality is then separated, all the columns added to find 
the totals of years of all; the sum is divided by the first 
number and the result must be correct, if carefully done. 
The following will explain itself quite thoroughly : 





Avr Dearn 165 20 25 Bo} 85 40 45 50 5b 60 3865 70 7b 80 «BG 90 95 100 
{ Number 1 1 6 144 20 40 «384 Bf 73} 80} 86] 80 77] 39 2% 12 640 
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| Number 2 8 6 19 15 91] 92 9 42 49 48) 44] 68) 16 18... 855 
England i Years 40 7 «6150' «420 600s: 845) 1,600 1,505 2,520 2,730) 3,860) 8,300! 2,400 1,360 1,080, 190 . 22,365 
) Number i} 9! a 7 06) 15 98) g7| 41} 00] 45} 87) 35) gai 7} sl soa gas 
italy | Years 20 50 00 «245 «6560 O7S.«1,150 1,485, 2.460 3,250 3,150 2,775) 2,800) 1,870 630, 285) 100 21,595 
| Number |g «ae a] to] 3s6 980 gs])|64Ol 48} sa} o,tiéi)Cit) sn) 1) 
France i Years 50 «1200 «280s 440s 450) «= B00: 1,480 2,040 2,620) 8,010, 2,475) 1,600) 765, 900) 95) 100) 17,135 
) Number 1 a) 9 6l 6} t7] «Ss ts] Salar] Sa} Sa ella 1 189 
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' 


By dividing the number of individuals into the totals of 
years in each column of nativity we find the following in- 


teresting table of totals of longevity : 


Years. Months. Days. 
Germany 61 2 13 
England 63 
Italy 64 6 16 
France 64 
Austria 60 2 25 
Scandinavia 62 6 2 
Slavs ° ° 57 


Miscellaneous 61 7 2 
62 2 


embraced 


Grand total longevity ; 5 4 

In the English nationality are the English 
proper, Irish, Scotch and Welsh; in Austria are also 
counted Bohemia and Hungary ; in Scandinavia the Flem.- 
ings, Hollanders, Belgians, Norwegians and Swedes, and in 
Slavs, Russians and Polanders. 

The Italians show the longest life and the Slavs the 
shortest, Whether the dolce far niente of the Italian tends 
to lengthen life and the inclemency of the long winters in 
the sea girthed northern countries shortens life, whether 
the good living of the English and the light hearted life of 
the French tends to lengthen the days of their musicians, 
as against the stiff and straightened life of the Germans 
and their cousins, the Austrians, Iam not able to tell, and 
will leave this to some one who will make a study of these 
special questions. 

Of the different branches | find from a cursory examina. 
tion that publishers and instrument makers live longest, 
composers next and string instrumentalists shortest. 


Very respectfully, A. WILLHARTITZ, 





ANENT OPERA, 
J. HENDERSON has this to say about “na- 
» tional opera” in the columns of the Boston 


‘Musical Herald :” 

It is probably not agreeable to other cities to admit that in some mys- 
terious manner, in epite of vehement assertions to the contrary, New York 
contrives to maintain her position as the pri cipal city of the United 
States, The failure of the vehement assertions to disestablish the me- 
tropolis is due to the occasional appearance in evidence of cold facts, One 
of these cold facts which is just now disturbing the peace of Boston, and 
perhaps also Chicago, is that if there is no permanent opera in New York 
there is none elsewhere, except of a certain sort in the heart of New Or- 
leans, The citizens of Chicago certainly do not desire to be beholden to 
New York for any favors large or small, and would probably offer Abbey, 
Schoeffel & Grau whax is familiarly known as “ big money" to send a 
company of songbirds to warble in the Auditorium, 

But it is not likely that these gentlemen would consider any proposition 


so long as the doors of Gotham were shut against them. In view of this 
unfortunate state of affairs the idea of a national opera is very alluring. | 
It is far and away more inviting than the plan advocated in the June 
‘Forum’ by no less famous a projector, impresario or speculator—he | 
must have been one of these, or of course the '* Forum” wouldn't have 
asked him for his opinion as an expert—than Prof. John Knowles Paine, 
of Harvard University. Professor Paine is anxious to have some million- 
aire endow an operatic institution and have it known in memoriam as the 
Astorbilt or Vandergould Opera. But such an endowment would not 
necessarily make the opera national in any sense, The mythical million- 
aire (who will not come forward) would probably want his opera all for | 
his own city, and Chicago and Boston would have to raise their own miil- 
ionaires and have separate opera companies. 

A prettier plan, and one that appeals to the republican instinct very 
strongly, is that lately suggested by James Harriman, one of the stock- 
holders of the defunct Metropolitan Opera House. Mr. Harriman’s idea 
is founded on the formation of a national stock company, persons in 
various cities taking stockin the New York institution with the under- 
standing that the singers, orchestra, costumes and scenery should appear 
in other towns than the metropolis. It would be a sort of Angelo Neumann’s 
traveling Wagner Theatre, with the Wagner reduced to homceopathic doses 
and carefully sugar coated with Donizetti, Gounod and Leo Delibes. 
But it would be the first step toward a really national institution, The 
binding together of persons in various parts of the country in an effort to 
establish an artistic institution would certainly lead to higher and broader 
views of the nature, purposes and requirements of such an institution. 
The project, beginning perhaps in a desire for social diversion and brill- 
iancy, would inevitably grow beyond the narrow grasp of would-be 
McAllisters. It would achieve this advance because the wideness of the 
scope given to the artists engaged in it by the solidity of its financial back- 
ing would carry it forward. Give to men like Seidl, the De Reszkés and 
Lassalle the aid.of millions in New York, Chicago and Boston, to say noth- 
ing of other cities, and the assurance of a long season with all the advan- 
tages of admirable stage accessories, and no social ambition could measure 
or restrain their artistic ardor, their intellectual sincerity, 

The force of its own weight would give the project an irresistible mo- 
mentum, Society would find itself compelled to bow before the substan- 
tial glory of the thing it had itself called into existence. The simple fact 
stares us in the face that social princes and princesses could not prevent 
such an institution from attaining a high artistic plane. To be frank, 





there seems to be no good reason for supposing that they would desire to 
do so; buta fearthat they might is the strongest argument against giv- 
ing to rich society men and women so wide a control of an artistic institu- 
tion, But without their aid we cannot have opera at a!l, and they them- 
selves have of late shown a disposition to demand the best ; let us hope 
that the national opera may become an accomplished fact. 


Somehow or other New York must have opera, and 
the absence of it this season will but emphasize the 
necessity. Mr. Harriman’s scheme has this defect, as 
was once before said in these columns—it is a slap in 
the face at our local pride. Let us have opera by all 
means, but let it be opera in New York city—first, last 


and every time. 

R. WILLIAM MASON has received a letter from 
D Paderewski, the pianist, in which that great vir- 
tuoso states that his health is improving and that he 
will soon be able to practice steadily. He sailsa 
month later than he expected and has cancelled all of 
his English dates. He will arrive in this country 
about December 2 or thereabouts. Dr. Mason is also 
in receipt of an interesting letter from Edvard Grieg 
declaring his intention of visiting this country next 
summer if his health permits. His lungs are exceed- 
ingly delicate, indeed he has but one sound lung, and 
this may of course militate against his visit. He 
would in all probability conduct a concert at the 
Columbian Exposition devoted entirely to his own 
compositions, This will probably be news to the 
bureau of music of the Columbian Exposition, 

This letter was written in English. Strange coin- 
cidence that two of Norway's living representatives, 
Henrik Ibsen and Edvard Grieg, should both have 
Scottish blood in their veins—and not in Grieg’s case 
very remotely, either. 

Apropos of Dr. Mason, W. S. B. Matthews wrote a 
sympathetic notice of the doyen of American com- 
posers for the piano, It was in “ Music,” and we re- 
produce it in part. Said Mr. Matthews : 

When Dr, Mason went to Weimar, in 1850 or so, he had just composed 








SOME NEWS, 





his ** Amitié pour Amitié,” a charming piece which ought to be better 
known. It is highly melodic and beautifully done. The four hand ar- 





rangement is better for common use than that for two hands, as the voices 


run in such a way as to be difficult for a single pair of hands. Then the 
second subject consists of sequences in sixths, which require pretty good 
fingers to play well, But the contrast of subjects is good, the first being 
t and melodic, the second harmonic, sequential and intention- 
ally elaborated. 

Dr. Mason has not been a rapid composer, Scarcely more than one or 
two pieces a year proceed from his pen. Nevertheless his works, when 
bound together, make two quite stout volumes, and there is not one of 
them but is worthy of respect and scarcely one which d-es not command 
the admiration of every musician who carefully attends to it. If lL wereto 
name those which I thought better than the others I would name almost 
every piece in the entire collection. They are all sounlike. Mason is not 
a composer who repeats himself. Take the ever popular ‘* Silver Spring,” 
which he composed in 1851, when under the influence of Haberbier, who 
seemed to have made a great discovery in piano playing in the interlock- 
ing passages, which the d and pani of “Silver 
Spring "’ fully illustrate. This was the end, He made a great success 
with the piece, which has been played far and near; but he never wrote 
another like it, or even remotely resembling it. 

Or take his two reveries, ** At Morning” and “ At Evening.’’ Both 
are charming, and they are not in the least alike in matter or treatment. 
Allthat they have in common is the clear cut form and clever way in 
which the harmony is treated. Moreover, everything that Mason writes 
fits the piano. 

He knows exactly what will lie well under the fingers, and precisely 
what can be done by touch, Few readers know the range of Mason’s 
serious pieces, like the ** Monody,’’ the ** Novelette,” “Scherzo,” ‘ Bal- 
lade,” &c. They are as clever in their way as Grieg’s pieces and quite as 
original, 

Another piece of his, temporarily shelved on account of its difficulty, is 
** Réverie Poétique.’’ This is perhaps more like something of Henselt's 
than any work by another composer. It is a lovely theme, beautifully 
harmonized and arranged, and after the melody has been heard in its en- 
tirety it is treated again in certain variation forms partaking of the nature 
of a trill—very difficult to play well, and, like all of Mason's, requiring a 
good piano to make its best effect. It is elevated and highly poetic in 
Style and matter, 

Of course it can be thrown against Dr. Mason that he has never com- 
posed symphonies or operas, or even oratorios. He never has. Un- 
doubtedly he might have done so quite as well as any other American 
writer, for he would be a bold critic who would undertake to say where 
this pre-eminent American musician ought to draw the line. He has 
musical fantasy, and such cleverness of counterpoint as to be able to im- 
provise a good fugue upon the piano or upon the organ, A musician 
capable of this has, as Cherubini says, ‘‘ everything which a good com- 
poser ought to know.” If he does not write in the large forms it is be- 
cause he does not choose to. There is something admirable in the way in 
which Dr. Mason, having taken his metier as a composer for the piano, 
has kept to his line. Had his childhood been spent in Europe, or even the 
New York of 1860 or 1870, he would undoubtedly have written in the large 
forms, 

The best feature of the Mason pieces is the elegance of their style. 
Twenty years ago Dudley Buck remarked: * There is one American 
writer who always ties up his contrapuntal ends, Every piece of his is 
finished, Itis William Mason. His writing is as elegant as that of any 
composer I know.” 

We have not seen the last of Mason's pieces, They are destined to 
have a new life, Iam quite sure. They are invaluable as studies for the 
piano, For this use I could pick out twenty pieces of Mason’s which are 
worthy to stand beside the studies of Chopin or Henselt. They are at the 


same time new, strong, original, suitable for the piano and poetic. 
WELL-KNOWN musician in London writes to 
A his brother in New York: “ Many thanks for 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, which I read carefully every 
issue. I consider it far ahead of any of our musical 


publications, which are sadly lacking in the verve and 
go that characterize the American publication.” 
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Gotham Cossip. 
VERYBODY wants to know when the new 
edition of the Metropolitan Church and Choir Direc- 
tory will be out. Children cry for it. Brace up, Mr. 
Greene! 

It is hard to believe that our old friend Americo Gori did 
all the horrible things described in the testimony in the 
suit for separation brought against him by Mrs. Gori; but 
the judge gave a judgment in the plaintiff's favor, so 
there is no getting around it. Shades of Abdul Aziz, 
who would have thought it! Well, well; Allah is great 
indeed ! 

Mrs. Gerrit Smith went all the way to Buffalo to sing at a 
funeral there last Wednesday. 

The omission of George Scrother Sturgis, Charles Tyler 
Dutton, Charles Beach Hawley, Herbert Wilber Greene, 
George Martin Huss, George William Warren, Richard 
Henry Warren, Albert Lester King and Henry Granger 
Hanchett from last week’s little list of prominent musical 
folk with tripartite names was purely an oversight and our 
apologies are herewith extended, 

Miss Marie S. Bissell has assumed the directorship of a 
ladies’ chorus at Bridgeport, Conn. Female cenductors 
are scarce this side of Lake Erie Seminary, Painesville, 
Ohio, where Miss Helen P. Briggs leads a most excellent 
chorus on to victory, Bridgeport was the home of the late 
lamented Phineas T. Barnum, you will remember. 

What has come o’er the spirit of Homer Bartlett’s dreams 
of late? He looks ten years younger than he did last 
winter, and is jollier and more companionable than ever. 
A little bird tells us that many thousand kopecks have re- 
cently fallen into his family. Let us trust that the diminu- 
tive sparrow tells the truth. Would that such a pecuniary 
shekinah might descend upon the home of every worthy 
and honorable musician in town! 

The jolly boys of the New York Athletic Club will give 
one of their inimitable minstrel shows at Music Hall on the 
evening of November 30, ‘‘Spider” Phillips will of course 
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be one of the end men, and Frank Molten is likely to thump 
one of the tambourines. An octet from the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club will do the artistic singing. It promises to be a 
greatevent. The proceeds will go toward the proposed 
new club house, 

Poor old Sol Markstein died last summer and is missed 
from his mundane haunts. Verily, he was a character. 
Nobody in the business could take a miserable broken 
backed, knock kneed, varnish scraped, busted actioned, 
utterly disgraceful and worthless apology for a piano, 
patch it together, breathe new life into it and sell it at such 
a profit as could he. He used to compose music, too, and 
such music! He was wont, when urged, to perform his 
own compositions, and such a performance! Good natured 
old soul, he is gone! No more piano barterings! No more 
teaching music in pawnbrokers’ families and taking pay 
in unredeemed pledges! Well, he has left a pianist behind 
him: the Henrietta. Not ‘* The Henrietta,’’ the play, but 
the Henrietta who plays. This is some comfort. 

Mrs. Carl Alves has been engaged by the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club to appear at the first dress rehearsal and concert 
in their new building, December 5 and 6, With the club, 
and in addition to her solo numbers, she will sing a sere- 
nade by Schubert, written for contralto solo and chorus of 
female voices, but readily rearranged by Mr. Mosenthal to 
suit the occasion. The words are a translation by the Rev. 
J. Troutbeck from the German of Grillparzer. 

That handsome and accomplished tenor, Mr. J. H. Mc- 
Kinley, will indefinitely shake from his feet the dust of 
America on or about January 1 next, and will take up his 
abode in London, where he will study with Georg Henschel. 
Mr. Henschel is a warm admirer of Mr. McKinley’s voice, 
and longs to make that organ even more admirable. He 
has promised the American tenor any number of profitable 
concert engagements, sixteen being already booked. Thus 
there will be a vacancy in the choir of one of the most 
beautiful churches in this city—the Collegiate Dutch Re- 
formed Church, Harlem. Who will capture this position, 
we wonder? It is quite a plum, and first-class tenors are 
lamentably scarce. 

Sixteen gentlemen from William R. Chapman’s new 


Apollo Club will take part in the first concert of the Rubin- | 
| the one which Theodore Thomas broke while conducting 


stein Club this season. Lucky fellows, and privileged 
characters indeed, to be chosen to mingle with that bevy 
of beauty and sweetness ! 

There is a male quartet in town which has two names. 
Sometimes it is the Crescent Quartet, and at other times 
the Perfection Quartet. This is because they sing in two 
distinct lodges of Free Masons known by these names. 
The latter name is a poor one for a male quartet, as it 
savors very strongly of egoism. The gentlemen sing well 
together, however, and their names are J. H. McKinley, first 
tenor; John D. Fulton, second tenor; Dr. Carl E. Dufft, 
first bass, and Herman Trost, Jr., second bass. 

Seldom does a singer win such uniformly favorable press 
notices as has Mrs, Lillian Blauvelt in Mr. Seidl’s series of 
Sunday night concerts at the Madison Square Garden. 
This little lady is rapidly building up for herself a truly 
great reputation. Certain is it that she ranks among the 
foremost artists of the day. 

Mr. Ross David, whose name always seems as if it ought 
to be twisted around, has decided to remain in New York 


away from their places on Sunday. There is a moral to 


this brief tale: that when a member of a choir gets mar- 


this winter, and is located at 128 West Twenty-first street. | 
His is an excellent tenor voice, and his schooling is of the | 


best. 


He will be heard here frequently this season, and | 


will occupy a portion of his time in doing the great teach- | 


ing act, being convinced that there are but few vocal 
teachers at present in this metropolis. For several years 
past Ross has been on the road, both here and in England, 
as leading tenor in various companies. 

The beautiful, stately and accomplished Miss Arthur, of 
Mr. John Drew’s company, has a remarkably rich, genuine 
contralto voice. 
tion, though thoroughly trained from an elocutionary 
standpoint. We had the extreme pleasure recently of 
hearing her run down the scale at the house of a mutual 
friend, and her low E and F were something thrilling in 
their power and sonorousness. 

A large number of musical people received a neatly en- 
graved document by mail last Thursday which read as 
follows: ‘*Mr. Charles A. Rice, Mrs. Emily R. Newman, 
married Wednesday, October 19, 1892, New York city.” 
Inclosed was this card: ‘*Mr. and Mrs. Charles A, Rice, 50 
East Eighty-sixth street.’’ This tells the story in a nut- 
shell. Charlie had been acting queerly for some weeks, 
but ho kept his secret well, and nobody was suspicious. 
Well, congratulations, best wishes and many happy returns 
are the order of the day. 

The pretty flutist, Miss May Lyle Smith, of Hudson, 


N. Y., was in Gotham last week on a shopping expedition. 


She looks forward toa busy and successful season, and 
surely she has reason for such anticipation, for she is the 
only lady flutist before the public, thus occupying an ex- 
ceedingly unique position, 

That wasa funny affair in connection with St. Peter’s 
Episcopal Church, Brooklyn. The assistant rector and a 
former lady member of the choir were married and but 
three of the large vested choir were invited to the wed- 
ding. This made the rest so provoked that they remained 


It is, however, without musical cultiva- | 


ried all the singers should be bidden to the feast: Thus 
hard feelings are avoided, and the church is not deprived 
of its Sunday music by a choir strike. 

The Episcopal Convention at Baltimore had a lively time 
over the adoption of a new hymnal. The hymnal commis- 
sion favored the omission of thirty-six hymns from the 
proposed new hymnal and the addition of forty hymns 
from the present book. Then they went at it, hot and 
heavy, and it looked at one time as if some of the pious 
men of the cloth would lose their temper and pelt one an- 
other with hymn books. They discussed the merits and 
demerits of 600 odd hymns, and the fur flew. The result 
of it all was that the new hymnal was finally adopted. 

The gifted young violinist Miss Dora Becker possessesa 
valuable autograph album, which contains samples of the 
chirography of many celebrated musicians of Europe and 
America, 

What has become of Frank Shepperd? Many of his old 
friends are asking this question. He has not shown him- 
self this fall. Can a composer of his ability drop out of 
existence and the world not know it? Surely he is in the 
land of the living and will soon make his appearance. 

Edgar S. Kelley, the talented composer of ‘ Puritania,’’ 
will spend the winter at San Rafael, Cal. While there he 
will doubtless exercise his genius in the composition of one 
or more new operas, 

Homer N. Bartlett has a charming new song in manu- 
script, entitled ‘‘Say Yes, Mignon.”’ 

Peter A. Schnecker, organist of Dr. Paxton’s church, 
wrote a Columbus anthem for his choir, introducing eight 
bars of the ‘*Star Spangled Banner ”’ with fine effect. The 
choir sang it at the morning service on October 9, and the 
congregation liked it so well that it was repeated in the 
evening by way of an encore. 

Frederic Dean, critic, journalist, composer, conductor, 
tenor, lecturer and musical philanthropist, has his hobby, 
like everybodyelse. Unlike everybody else, however, his 
is baton collecting ; and an interesting lot of sticks he 
owns, too, Among them are that wielded by Seidl at the 
first performance in America of the ‘‘ Niebelungen Ring,”’ 


Beethoven’s ninth symphony, the one used by Tschai- 
kowsky while in this country, the one with which Gericke 
conducted for the last time in Steinway Hall, that which 
Nikisch used at his first concert in the same hall, the one 
which Von Bilow used when here in 1889; Scharwenka’s, 
when he made his first appearance in this country ; one 
that was in Walter Damrosch’s hands on many occasions ; 
Arditi’s, with which he presided over the Patti Festival ; 
the one used by William RK. Chapman the first time he con- 
ducted in Music Hall; that waved by C. Mortimer Wiske 
at the first performance in America of Massenet’s ‘‘Eve”’ 
at the Lenox Lyceum, and Barnby’s, used at the German 
Emperor’s concert in the summer of 1891, at which Mr, 
Dean was present. On this last occasion the Barnby Choir 
sang ‘‘Sweet and low;’’ and Freddy’s chorus did that 
dear old lovely piece at Avon-by-the-Sea the past summer, 
while he conducted with the Barnby baton. It is a long 
stick made of light wood. 

Of all these sticks Seidl’s is the longest and heaviest. 
Nikisch’s is the smallest and lightest and has a bulb-like 
protuberance at the point where the hand grasps it. 
Wiske’s is a bent bamboo stick and Scharwenka’s is painted 
in gaudy colors. 
wrote an inscription to Mr. Dean. Attached to it is a black 
leather band, which is intended to be placed around the 
wrist to strengthen the grasp. On arriving at New York 
from the other side in the fall of 1891 Mr. Dean lost a Ran- 
degger baton, which fell unperceived from one of his trunks 
while undergoing the scrutiny of the custom house in- 
spector. For many months Mr. Dean was heartbroken 
over this loss, but he is gradually becoming reconciled to 
it. Such a collection of musical sticks is certainly unique 
and rare; in fact we know of none other in this country. 

Victor Harris read Frederic Dean’s lecture for him last 
Saturday morning at the Scharwenka Conservatory and is 
slated to perform a similar act for the next three weeks. 

ADDISON F, ANDREWS. 
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Breitkopf’s Popular Piano Music. 


A collection of pleasing modern compositions of 
medium difficulty. 


CAREFULLY FINGERED, . . . 


ASK FOR NCVELTY LIST No. 4. 
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Dr. Antonin Dvorak’s Debut. 


HE renowned Bohemian composer, Dr. An 
tonin Dvorak, made his first appearance before an 
American audience last Friday evening at Music Hall, 
corner of Fifty-seventh street and Seventh avenue. This 
was the program of the occasion : 
National hymn, ** America" see 
Conducted by Mr. R. H. Warren 
Oration, ** Two New Worlds."" (The New World of Columbus and the 
New World of Music.) 
Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
Symphonic poem, ** Tasso" Liszt 
Conducted by Mr. Seidl. 
Triple overture, ‘‘ Nature, Life, Love,"’ (new, first time) 
Nature ; ‘ 
Life Bohemian Carnival "') 
Love (Shakespeare's *‘ Othello "') 
Conducted by the composer 
Te Deum (expressly written for the occasion) a 
Clementine De Vere-Sapio, Mr. Emil Fischer 
Orchestra, Chorus 
Conducted by the Composer 

Dr. Dvorak made his début under the most flattering ar 
tistic and social auspices. He received a great ovation 
although the program was faultily constructed. He should 
have appeared immediately after Colonel Higginson’s ur 
bane and scholarly address, but after all there was little 
cause for the great composer to complain of his reception 
at the hands of a decidedly representative audience. 

The two new works Dvorak presented for our consider 
ation, while being characteristic of the man and his art, 
are nevertheless not composed on the lofty plane of many 
That recapitulation is in. 


Dvorak 


Dvorak 


of his earlier compositions. 
evitable, in the artistic history of every great composer, 
is a mere truism. The triple overture, ‘‘ Nature, Life, 
Love”’ is program music, though of an exalted sort, and 
as a composition neither adds nor detracts from its com- 
poser’s splendid stature. 

Here are the composer’s ideas on the subject matter of 
this musical tryptich, done into English by Mr. E. Emer 
son: 

This composition, which is a musical expression of the emotions awak 
ened in Dr. Antonin Dvorak by certain aspects of the three great creative 
forces of the universe—nature. life and love—was conceived nearly a year 
ago, while the composer still lived in Bohemia It has not yet been per- 
formed in public, nor has the score been given to a publisher 

The three parts of the overture are linked together by a certain under 
lying melodic theme. This theme recurs with the insistance of the inev 
itable personal note marking the reflections of a human individual, who 
observes and is moved by the manifold signs of the unchangeable laws of 
the universe. 


NATURE, 
. 
As a typical expression of his fondness for nature and of the blissful and 
occasional reverent feelings which it stirs in him, the composer chose to 


present the emotions produced by a solitary walk through meadows and 
woods on a quiet summer afternoon, when the shadows grow long and 
longer till they lose themselves in the dusk and gradually turn into the 
early dark of night. Unlike Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony, the un 
conscious summer music of drowsy crickets and birds is not actually 
represented by instrumental equivalents, Subjective feeling only is sug 
gested by the blithesome introduction melody in F ma 
mented by passages running over the instruments like rills of pleasure 
It is followed by an expression of the growing vociferous joy which all 
nature proclaims. The more quiet gladness of the beholder finds voice in 
the second melody in A major, whose spirit is enlivened into a broader 


or, which is orna 


universal gayety, rising rapidly to a climax from which the theme quickly 
returns to the tranquil pastoral form 

The so called elaboration section leads back to the first key of F major, 
and relapses into the classical overture form, The predominating sug 
gestions henceforth are peace and quietude, with little interruptions here 
and there, such as are occasioned by the sudden rustling of the tree tops 
m the forest, or by the subdued exclamations of a garrulous little brook 
A.l this is done with a light touch, so that it is left to the imagination of 
the listener to supply what the music can but faintly suggest. Finally, 
when darkness has set in, there are only the sounds of night 
vading mood of the composer becomes similar to that of Milton's ‘' I] Pen 
seroso,"’ when night overtakes him, while he listens to the even song of 
the nightingale and hears 


rhe per 


The far off curfew sound, 
Over some wide watered shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar 


LIFE. 

If the first part of the overture suggested ‘' I] Penseroso,"’ the second, 
with its sudden revulsion to wild mirth, cannot but call up the same poet's 
“ L' Allegro,” with its lines to * Jest and youthful jollity."’ The dreamer 
of the afternoon and evening has returned to scenes of human life and 
finds himself drawn into 

The busy hum of men, 
When the merry bells ring round 


And the jocund rebeccs sound 
To many a youth and many a maid 


dancing in spirited Slavonic measures. Cymbals clang, strange instru 
ments clash and the passionate cry of the violin whirls the dreamer madly 
into a Bohemian revel, Anon the wild mirth dies away, as if the be 
holder were following a pair of straying lovers, whom the boisterous 
gaiety of their companions, with clangor of voices and instruments 
reach but dimly. A lyric melody sustained by one violin, the English 
horn and some flu es sets in, and almost unconsciously returns to the sweet 
pastoral theme, like a passing recollection of the tranquil scenes of nature 


But even this seclusion may not last. A band of merry maskers bursts in 


The stirring Slavonic theme of the introduction reappears and the three 
themes of the second overture, the humorous, the pathetic and the pas 
toral, are merged into one, with the humorous in the ascendant, tilla re 


version changes the order. The whole ends in the same gay A major key 
with which it began 


LOVE, 


If the first two parts represented the impressions of Nature and Life as 
gay and stirring in general, the third overture lets Love appear as a ser 
ous and burning passion. The composer has tried to express some of the 
emotions engendered in him by the final scenes of ‘‘ Othello" as an em 
bodiment of both the gentlest aud the fiercest expressions of love The 
composition is by no means a faithful musical interpretation of the Shake 


spearean lines, but rather the after reverie of aman whose imagination 
has been kindled by the theme of the play. Though the main part is 
written in F sharp minor, as befits the serious and fiercely intense charac 
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E MUSICAL COURIER. 








it begins with a choral-like dominant in C 


Othe ’ passion, 
p--the prayer of “ Desdemona” before retiring While she is still 
for herself and for her husband weird sounds in the orchestra 
¢ the approach of the murderer This is but an effect of 
however, for presently the prayer of ** Desdemona’ 
s asleep. Once more the orchestra announces the 
t mn This time itishe, He pauses at the threshold 
H t m ks long at Desdemona” and kisses her, The 
egro Desdemona" awakes, and then follows 
« between *' Desdemona” and the Moor 
Ala gnaw you so thy nether lip? 
Some b y passion shakes your very frame! 
Her entreaties are answered by the deep threats of * Othello.”” Grad 
y the imaginary conversation becomes tinged with a note of melan 
cho snd a regretful love scene ensues, according to the composer, till 
he Moor's jealousy and mad revenge gain the upper hand again, This 
s worked out at some length in the elaboration, and especially the 
tes of '* Othello's ” lion-like anger are sounded repeatedly, In the 
© restrains himself no longer. The scene of anguish follows, * Des- 
en s'’ throws herself at his feet 
Desdemona— Kill me to-morrow ; let me live to-night ! 
Ove Nay 
Desdemona But half an hour | 
Othe BKeing done, there is no pause | 
Desdemona—Hut while I say one prayer 
the smothering her)—It is too late 
Othello" rises from the deed and looks wildly about him, Then | 
mes the wild, remorseful reflection that he may have been deceived | 
Had she been true, 
If heaven would make me such another world, | 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolite, 
I'd not have sold her for it 
The choral motif of ** Desdemona's" appeal surges up from the over- | 
lying themes, this time in the deep tones of © Othello.”’ It is histurn to 


make his last prayer 

rhe first movement, ‘‘ Nature,” while distinctly suggest- 
ing a pastoral mood of Wagner's, was, nevertheless, the 
most satisfying and original of the three movements. One 
feels that the last movement is too crowded with details, | 


that the means employed are too obvious; in a word, that | 
Dvorik was not in as sincere sympathy with love and its | 
concommitant, hatred, as with his more pantheistic concep- 
tion of nature. Musically these three overtures are con- 
structed with all the skill with which we are accustomed to 
The instrumentation was brill- 


expect from the composer. 
iant, even to the verge of the bizarre in the second move- 
ments, and if much familiar material was employed it was 
at least extremely effective in the Bohemian carnival. 
Vet the feeling that this ‘triple overture ”’ is not Dvorak 
at his musical best is unavoidable. 

The “Te Deum" rings truer, though the barbaric note 
predominated. It contains some beautiful writing, and 
the choruses are contrived with all the skill we know full 
well from the composer of ‘* The Spectre’s Bride.”’ Relig- 
ious in sentiment—that is, Occidental sentiment—this ‘' Te 
Rather more 


Deum" is not, except in a few instances. 
dramatic and full of color than conventional and abound. 
ing in lively episodes, the work is bound to be popular in 
our concert rooms, It contains just that proportion of 
the world, the flesh and the devil which gives a spice while 
not detracting from the dignity of the subject. 

The opening chorus knocks musical and ecclesiastical 
precedent on the head, however, and one is forced to shift 
entirely his critical view point. It is from the East, not 
the West, this musical message comes, For the perform- 
ance, only praise. Mrs. De Vere-Sapio sang most effec- 
tively, and Mr, Fischer, who was in excellent voice, thanks 
to his summer outing, did what he could with a part too 
high for him. 

The chorus, which had been carefully drilled by Richard 
Henry Warren, behaved well and answered Dr. Dvorak’s 
emphatic beat readily. It might have been a larger body 
of voices with advantage. The organist, Mr. H. W. Parker, 
the composer, was literally *‘out of sight,’’ for he was in 
some sub-cellar and depended on his hearing to catch his 
cue. As aconductor Dr. Dvorak is an improvement on most 
composer conductors, He is firm and forceful, though not 
graceful nor devoted to dynamic details. The Metropolitan 
Orchestra responded quickly to his baton, and altogether he 
created a most profound impression on account of his sin 
cerity, simplicity and intense earnestness. 

Mr. Anton Seid! had a veritable triumph after his brill- 
Liszt's string of sonorous platitude- 
Mere hollow mockery of music is this 
Poetic it is not and symphonic 


iant conducting of 
known as ‘* Tasso,”’ 
so-called symphonic poem. 
it is not. It suggests a piano piece orchestrated—only 
that and nothing more. 

Cel, Thomas Wentworth Higginson delivered the oration 
of the evening, entitled ‘Two New Worlds: The New 
World of Columbus and the New World of Music.’’ He 
spoke in part as follows: 

Over all this wide land to-day men and women have been celebrating 


the finding of this continent with such zeal you would think that each one 
. 





had a hand inthe discovery. * * 
It is fitting that music should take her part in the great festival, because 
music is the only art which, since Columbus, has also discovered a new 
world, We meet to celebrate that newer discovery, to lay upon the bier 
of Columbus the only wreath that has wholly blossomed since his time ; 
the one art that is post Columbian, 
. . . . . . . . + . 

Let me not do injustice to the modest gems of music existing before the 
day of Columbus, Music was long since crowned in advance when the 
early Christian artiste painted Christ as Orpheus, But the real birthday 
of music--of modern music—came with curious precision almost exactly 
100 years after the discovery of America. Music is the only art that | 
could say to Columbus what Mark Twain said at the tomb of Adam: | 
I was not permitted to see you ; neither,were you per- 

| 
| 
| 
| 


* Noble old man! 
mitted to see me! "’ 
In concluding Colonel Higginson said : 
The triumphs of our owa land ia music, like most of our artistic tri- 
umphs, lie in the future if anywhere. If we were all made of unmixed 


| The fourth variation, too, is imitative in manner, and of a 


| the former interests chiefly on account of its rhythmic (the 
| anticipation of the melody by the left hand), the latter on 


| strength and bold grandeur, verging on the severe. 


| importance ; the ninth, on the other hand, is delicious. A 


| ously into the business of life. 
| weakest part of the work. There is a want of symmetry 


English blood we might have long to wait for them. Moreover the ma- 
terial successes must come first. If you choose the picked young men of 
each college class and send them out on railroads art must wait, or if a 
man of commanding genius give half his energies to the building of steam 
engines and only the other half to making symphonies, the chances are 
that the steam engines may go at high pressure, but the symphonies will 
not. But we shall not always be thus one sided, and, moreover, we are | 
not all of English blood. We stand in one of the great German cities of 
the world, and the other great musical race of Europe is making our very 
by ways Italian, | 
And we draw to-night on that wondrous country where, it used to be | 
said, every child was tested early in the cradle to see whether he would | 
choose the violin bow or the rifle with his baby hand, the country which | 
has so identified itself with the fire of genius that Boyle O'Reilly makes 
the burden of his best lyric run thus: | 
I had rather live in Bohemia 
Than in any other land, | 
Let us hope that our guest of to-night will at least not share this 
opinion, that he may consent to transplantation and may help add the new 
world of music to the continent which Columbus found. 


The program opened with the national hymn, ‘' Amer- | 
ica,’’ sung by the chorus and audience, and conducted by | 
Mr, R. H. Warren. 

President Jeannette M. Thurber should be more than 
satisfied with the reception accorded the new director of 
the National Conservatory. 


ROBERT SCHUMANN. 





His P1ANO WorkKS. 





By Fr, Niecxs 





Op. 1-28, 26, 28 
HE “ Etudes en forme de Variations,” op. 13, 
dedicated to his friend Sterndale Bennett, were com- 
posed in 1834. Bennett’s name must not be passed by | 
without saying a word on the relation in which the gifted 
Englishman stood to the German musician. ‘*Among our | 
| 
| 
| 


Cuarrer III, 





daily associates,’’ Schumann writes to his sister-in.law, 
‘*there is an Englishman, Sterndale Bennett, an excellent 
artist, a poetic, beautiful soul.’’ Recalling to my mind 
the many notices of his friend’s compositions in the ‘* Neue 
Zeitschrift fir Musik,’”’ I doubt very much if Bennett's | 
graceful genius ever found a more appreciative and at the 
same time discerning critic than Schumann. Without 
ascribing to Bennett qualities which he does not possess, 
Schumann places those which distinguish him in aclear | 
light. 

The first edition of op. 13 appeared under the title of 
‘*Etudes symphoniques.’’ When in 1852 the composer 
brought out a new edition, he substituted the first men. 
tioned title, omitting Nos. 3 and 7, which, although related | 
in tone and key, were not variations, and improving the 
form of the finale. ‘The new name is, no doubt, more ap- 
propriate, but I cannot help thinking that the one given up | 
was suggestive and had a significance which is not to be 
found in the new name. Schumann, in the treatment of 
the piano, goes here to the very edge of the possible; he 
tasks the hands to the uttermost, and not from mere way- 
wardness, but in order to obtain greater fulness of tone 
and more intensity of expression ; in fact, he seems to aim 
at the richness and variety of orchestral effects. Since the 
impromptu, Schumann had composed several setsof varia- 
tions (they have remained unpublished), and his progress 
is at once visible in the superior artistic combinations and 
in the greater ease with which he moves and fashions. 
But the distinctive features of these two works are not 
confined to externals, must not be sought merely in a dif- 
ferent degree of mastery. The cause of their difference 
lies deeper. In the impromptu he is graceful, playful, ten- 
der, devotional ; in his admiration for another, almost for- 
getful of himself ; here he is above all earnest, manly, self 
dependent. It is as if he began to feel his strength, to 
recognize the seriousness of life and the duties which it 
lays upon him ; and not at all daunted by this knowledge, 
he is often cheerful, and always resolute to do his best. 

The theme, Wasielewski informs us, is by the father of 
Ernestine de Fricken, a lady I have mentioned already, 
and of whom more anon. In the first variation a motive 
of a determinate character is sustained throughout, and 
assigned in turn to the different parts. Var. 2 is like 
the offering of a vow; the composer seems solemnly to 
bind himself, to protest and to be unable to find an ex- 
pression strong enough to do justice to his meaning. 

Var. 3 is a canon, and full of acheerful, vigorous activity. 


light hearted, playful character. Of the fifth and sixth, 


account of its harmonic structure. Var. 7 is of a nervous 


The eighth variation is energetic in expression, but of less 


palpitating accompaniment supports a sweet and very ex- 
pressive melody, a modification of the theme; after a few 
bars a second voice joins—the passage is marked quasi a 
due. But now the composer tears himself from the dolce far 
niente, from the bliss of idle dreams, and rushes courage- 
The finale, I think, is the 











and too much literal repetition in this movement, and 
poetic or thematic beauty does not make up for these 
shortcomings. For instance, the second subject and the 
whole of the tediously spun out episodical and transitional 
matter which leads up to the re-entrance of the first sub- 
ject is repeated in G flat, after first appearing in A flat ; 
only the latter part of it being so far modified as was ren- 
dered necessary by a return to D flat and the principal 
subject. 

The pedal points are redeeming features in the finale ; 
they brace up one’s spirit to bear the not ‘heavenly 
length’ ofit. They form also the principal link with the 
theme of the variations, as part of the material used is 
taken thence. But though the finale may leave much to 
be desired, the variations themselves deserve the musi- 
cian’s highest respect. 

The ‘Carnival: Scénes mignonnes sur quatres notes,”’ op. 
9, was commenced in 1834 and completed in 1835. ‘*Itcame 
into existence,’’ says Schumann, ‘‘ at the time when I was 
in a serious frame of mind, and in peculiar circumstances,”’ 
This is worth noting. And to Moscheles he writes : ‘‘The 
‘Carnival ’ came into existence incidentally, and is built 
for the most part on the notes Asc H, the name of a little 
Bohemian town whereI have a musical lady friend, but 
which, strange to say, are also the only musical letters in 
my name, The superscriptions I placed over them after- 
ward. Is not music in itself always enough and sufficiently 
expressive? ‘Estrella’ is a name such as jis placed under 
portraits, to fix the picture ; ‘ Reconnaissance,’ a scene 
of recognition; ‘ Aveu,’ an avowal of love; ‘ Prom- 
enade,’ a walk, such as one takes at a German ball arm in 
arm with one’s partner. The whole has no artistic value 
whatever ; the manifold and various states of the soul 
alone seem to me to be interesting.’’ This is a very impor- 
tant letter ; it tells us distinctly what we have to seek in 
the ‘‘ Carnival ;’’ the depreciatory remark that the pieces 
are of no artistic value alone must be rejected as unjust 
and untrue. It is curious to note how anxious Schumann 
is in this letter, and indeed always, to explain that the 
names were added afterward. At another time he writes 
on this matter : ‘‘ People are mistakenif they imagine that 
composers take up pen and paper with the pitiful intention 
to express, describe, paint this or that. The main point is 
whether the music without text and explanation is some- 
thing in itself, and especially whether there is soul in it.’’ 


| The names given to pieces of music by real artists are a kind 


of direction posts ; they set us right as to the road we are 
about to travel, but we have to find out ourselves of what 
character the country is through which we pass, and what 
kind of people they are we happen to fall in with. 

The ‘‘Carnival’’ is a higher kind of ‘ Papillons.’?’ When 
Schumann wrote the latter, his soul was still in a chrysalis 
state, spun round with the filaments of bookish romance 
and poetry, hardly penetrable by reality. He was at that 
time of life which is so rich in enthusiasm, so poor in depth 
and constancy of feeling ; a time which is passed in the 
cloud cities that are rebuilt as fast as they are destroyed ; 
a time with only one reality, and that a shadow—the 
shadow forecast by the future, the presentiment of the 
man to come. ‘The germs of the future,’’ of which Schu- 
mann spoke, are the vague imaginings of the youth that 
become clear conceptions and valiant deeds in the man, 
Schumann has now attained manhood ; he isa poet. He 
has not only become master of his tools, but he has learned 
to see, and therefore can let others see. Psyche has burst 
at last the prison walls and rises before us in her iridescent 
beauty and graceful sprightliness. She will expand, her 
colors will become deeper and richer, but never shall we 
see her again so lovely, free and bright. While in the 
‘*Papillons’’ he stopped short at the outside of things—at 
any rate, never went far beyond it—he here penetrates 
deeper and approaches their essences. The ‘‘Carnival’’ 
is not one comprehensive view, but rather a series of 
glimpses, showing us nooks and corners of it. The genre, 
you may say, is small, but you can’t deny that the man 
shows himself great in it, for everything is true to nature, 
clear in form and exquisite in workmanship. ‘ 

The pieces were very likely composed from time to time, 
as persons and events occasioned states of the soul that 
naturally sought and found expression in music. After- 
ward he may have meditated how they might be brought 
together under a common title. Perhaps then he thought 
of the great carnival life, with all its mummery, inten- 
tional and otherwise. But whether he did or not it matters 
little. Enough that he found a suitable name, and having 
found it he prefixed to the short pieces of which this work 
consists a preamble, which leads as it were into the midst 
of the crowd. 

It starts with a quasi maestoso; the doors are thrown open, 
the masks called in. The pii moto seems to picture the 
rushing and whirling of the crowd. Other themes which 
occur we shall meet again in the finale. The piece serves 
its purpose well; it transports the hearer into a state of 
mental excitability which prepares him for the reception of 
the many and various impressions from the characters and 
scenes which are about to pass before him in quick succes- 
sion: clownish Pierrot and capering Harlequin, graceful, 
nimble footed Columbine, with foolish, amorous Pantalon, 
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deeper import—first of all, Eusebius and Florestan, the 
representatives of Schumann’s dual nature, which he, like 
so many thinking and observing men, had recognized and 
tried here and in other works to give voice to. The former 
is tender, mild and an enthusiastic dreamer; the latter 
wild, impetuous and fantastic. 

Then there are two female masks—Chiarina, that is 
Clara Wieck, and Estrella, that is Ernestine de Fricken— 
whose place of residence is immortalized in these pieces. 
The last named lady, to judge from allusions in Schu- 
mann’s letters, seems to have had for some time a strong 
hold on his heart. Why the connection was broken off 
(1836) cannot as yet be explained, as circumstances, 
Wasielewski says, do not permit the matter to be dis- 
cussed. Chopin and Paganini are also among the com- 
pany, not to mention a coquette and a lady and gentleman 
discoursing during a promenade ; but all is so characteris- 
tic that it is as unnecessary as useless to say more about 
it. To play or hear them once is better than volumes of 
description. 

Before concluding with a few remarks on the finale I wish 
to say a word or two in reference to the four notes on which 
the pieces, with a few exceptions, are built. Here it is to 
be kept in mind that the German names do not always 
coincide with the English ones, and that the succession of 
letters is sometimes the one found in Schumann’s name, 
S CHA, and at other times the onein the name of the 
town Asch. 

During the pause a great bustle is going on; there is a 
hurrying to and fro, everyone hastens to join his standard 
and prepare for the fight. And now begins the ‘‘ Marche 
des Davidsbindler contre les Philistins.’’ 
of the piece. 
cause animate the valiant band of the Davidsbiindler, 
and we are not a moment doubtful as to the final fate of 
Philistinism. 
‘*we have not the expression in English. Perhaps we have 
not the expression because we have so much of the thing. 


At Soli, I imagine, they did not talk of solecisms ; and here, | 


at the very headquarters of Goliath, nobody talks of Phil- 
istinism.’? Matthew Arnold gives such an excellent defini- 
tion of Philistinism and its opponents that I cannot do bet- 
ter than transcribe his words: ‘Philistine must have 
originally meant in the mind of those who invented the 
nickname a strong, dogged, unenlightened epponent of the 


chosen people, of the children of the light. The party of | 
change, the would-be remodellers of the old traditional | 


European order, the invokers of reason against custom, 
the representatives of the modern spirit in every sphere 


where it is applicable—regarded themselves, with the ro- | 
bust self confidence natural to reformers, as a chosen peo. | 


ple, as children of the light. They regarded their adver- 
saries as humdrum people, slaves to routine, enemies to 


light, stupid and oppressive, but at the same time very | 


strong.’”’ 
follow the course of the battle. 
Davidsbindler is effective ; the Philistines, represented by 


Now, knowing the contending parties, let us 


. 3 4 at AI 
the old-fashioned Grossvatertanz mentioned in the ‘‘Pa- | monument of Schumann in the Friedhof is ideally con- 


are dismayed, and to all appearance in a sad | 


” 


pillons, 


plight. Compare the easy self complacency of the air in 


the ‘* Papillons ’’ with the pitiful appearance it makes later. 
Still, they are not beaten yet, they gather up their | 


strength; the air, which is at first scarcely recognizable, 
becomes louder and more distinct. There can be no doubt 
about their pluck. But the Davidsbindler are more thana 
match for them; one hears their jeering and frolicsome re- 
joicing at the discomfiture of the Philistines. And now 
they form their lines again for another bout, which has the 
same result, and the whole terminates with the complete 
triumph of the Davidsbiindler. ® 

Marches, as everyone knows, are generally in common 
time ; here we have one in 3 4 time. 
that it was not so much the Grossvatertanz as a happy 
impulse of feeling which determined Schumann to choose 
this measure. The signals of the sixteenth century, he 
says, make one suppose that the marches of that age were 
intriple time, which supposition gains strength by the 
fact that when the foot soldiers were led to the assault the 
drum repeated regularly five beats, from which one can 
infer only that it was triple time, viz., four quavers and 
one crotchet. This is Reissmann’s opinion, and very likely 
correct, although the five beats may be just as naturally 
distributed in 2-4 time, viz., two crotchets for the first bar, 
two quavers and one crotchet for the second. 

It seems that Schumann did not incorporate in the ‘‘ Car- 
nival’’ all the pieces which he composed on the four let- 


ters, as three other pieces marked 1835 are to be found in | 


the ‘* Album Leaves.’’ They are No. 4, Waltz (Pauer’s edi- 
tion, p. 1003); No. 11, Romanza (p. 1014) ; No. 
Elf ’’ (p. 1026). 
the ‘‘Leaves of Different Colors 


Wasielewski is of opinion that No. 6 of 
” also belongs to these 


pieces, and although marked 1836 was very likely com- | 


posed at the end of 1834 or at the beginning of 1835. 
(To be continued.) 


The First Lecture.—Mr. Frederic Dean’s first lecture on 
the programs of the New York Symphony Society will be 
given at Music Hall on November 10, at 11 A. M. 


and by the side of this light brained crew characters of | 


It is the climax | 
Exuberance of youth and faith in their good | 


‘*Philistinism !’’ exclaims Matthew Arnold, | 


The onslaught of the | 


Reissmann believes | 


17, ** The | 


| Correspondence from Germany. 


Bonn-a.-Ruinxe, September 21, 1892. 

WING to indisposition I was obliged to in- 

terrupt my voyage at Mayence. Richard, is, how- 

ever, himself again. Yesterday morning I entered upon 

my trip on the waters of the classic Rhine. The most 

beautiful weather favored us all day. Jupiter pluvius was 

hiding, perhaps on account of the ascendency of Pluto 
cholerius. : 

Numerous Americans were on board of the vessel, 
notably a fine vocalist, Miss Ella M. Powell, of Atlanta, Ga., 
a former pupil of Errani. From many towered and many 
bridged Mayence to Bingen, celebrated in poetical and 


mountainous proportions. 
the scenery becomes excitingly interesting. Vine clad 
hills, craggy rocks, stately castles, moss and ivy covered 
ruins greet us from all directions and this ever changing 
scene lasts seven hours. O Rhine, where is thy equal? 


mites to make you a river divine. In sight of the Neider- 
wald Denkmal the passengers sing pathetically the 
Schneckenburger-Wilhelmsche ‘‘ Wacht am Rhein,” 

The villagers emerge from their habitations and lustily 
cheer us, and thereby create a veritable ‘‘ Feststimmung.”’ 
| As the ** Lorelei’? rocks come into view the well-known 
| folk song ‘‘ Lorelei,’’ words by Heine and music by Silcher, 
| is called into requisition. An American asked me why do 
Germans sing, when jovially inclined, ‘‘Ich weiss nicht 
was soll es bedeuten, dasich so ¢raurig bin.’’ Past Ander- 
| nach, immortalized in Longfellow’s ‘* Hyperion,’’ we reach 
| the spot associated with the Rhine-daughters fairy tale. 
Early in the afternoon Bonn is reached. My first visit is to 
Bonngasse No. 20, the house where the great master Beet- 
| heven was born. The corridor is wide and cheerful. The 
former dwelling apartments of the Beethoven family are 
on the second floor of the house, and the garret (Dach- 
stube) wherein Beethoven was born is immediately above 
it, and both face the little park-like garden in the rear of 
the building. The living apartments of the Beethoven 
family and several rooms facing the Bonngasse contain 
the Beethoven museum. It consists of a number of original 
letters of Beethoven (in one he states ‘‘Ich bin kein 
Knicker!’ i, ¢., miset), many musical manuscripts, the 
| unsightly ear trumpets, the different casts of his face and 





portrait of Therese von Brunswick, the beloved of Beet- 
hoven, a portrait of his mother, the bust of Alexander 
Thayer, the Beethoven biographer, and last, but not least, 
the large photo of Sarasate, with hands in his pockets! 


| Sapienti sat! 

While examining the masks I was forcibly reminded of 
Johann H. Beck, of Cleveland. He has many features in 
common with Beethoven, as also the ‘‘ Furor teutonicus,”’ 
which in times past has caused earthquakes within the 
| Cleveland fraternity. 

The Beethoven statue upon the Minsterplatz is perhaps 
the coarsest conception of Beethoven extant ; while the 


ceived and superbly executed. 





Drespen, September 28, 1892. 
At Kassel I stopped long enough to visit the Spohr 
| house and the’ Spohr monument. 

The Spohr house is a one story and a half building in the 
rearof a beautiful garden. It is soon to make room fora 
business block. The Spohr statue is near the Hof Theatre 
and is a fine work of art. 


the Marktkirche, a colossal statue in the market place is 
erected to his memory. 

The Dresdener delight in calling their city Elb-Florence. 
Beyond doubt Dresden is one of the most beautiful cities 


in Germany. The view from the Brihl-terrasse upon the 
Elbe, the grand bridges, the magnificent buildings, with 
the mountains of the Sachsische Schweig as a background, 
| is beautiful; to the right of the Royal Theatre is the 
statue of Carl Maria von Weber, modeled by Rietschel. In 
the Galleriegasse is the house where Weber dwelled. His 
rooms serve now the profane use of tailoring. His grave is 
in the Neustadter Friedhof. 
of Theodore Korner. 


upon the George-platz. In the Hofkirche I heard the 
| grand organ, the last one, the famous Silbermann build. 
| To be sure, I did not neglect to see the Sixtine Madonna, 
| the Madonna by Murillo and St. Cecilia by Dolci. This 
ends for the present my musical rambles. My next letters 


| : , ‘ 
will be devoted to the musical affairs of Berlin. 


Berwin, October 6, 1892, 
| We are now upon the threshold of the musical season. 
} 


| sumed October 2, at Philharmonic Hall. 
program was ‘‘Jubel’’ overture by C. M. Weber ; prélude 
du poéme biblique ‘‘ Le Déluge,’’ by Saint-Saéns ; Vor- 
spiel ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ by Wagner ; Balletmusik ‘‘ Boabdil,’’ 


musical lore, the banks of the Rhine grow gradually to | 
As we approach Ridesheim | 


Mythology, history, poetry and music have added their | 


hand, engravings, oil paintings and busts, too; the oil | 


At Halle, the birthplace of | 
| Handel, and where his ‘‘ Messiah’ was first produced in | 


I visited also the birthplace | 
The song writer Julius Otto lived | 
here, too, and a beautiful statue of Otto is to be found | 


The popular Sunday evening concerts of the Philharmonic | 
| Orchestra, under the direction of Rudolph Herfurth, were re- | 
The burden of the | 


9 


by Moszkowski; overture, ‘‘ Tannhduser,’’ by Wagner ; 
|  Wotan’s Abschied und Feuerzauber,”” by Wagner ; Over- 
ture ‘“* Mignon,’”? by Thomas. Herfurth conducted con. 
scientiously and brought out in relief the additional con- 
ception of the works. 

The Symphonie-Abende of the Konigliche Kapelie were 
resumed Monday evening, October 3. Weingartner is the 
director. The papers credit him with having restored the 
lost prestige of the organization, 

The main works interpreted were four ‘‘ Satze der Des. dur 
Suite,’’ by Bach ; Mozart’s Es-dur symphony, and F-dursym- 
| phony by Beethoven. Weingartner deviates from the cur- 
| rent conception of Mozart. There is too much contrast 
| between forte and piano. The finest feature of the Kapelle 





is to my mind the singing of the instruments. 

| This week the Bechstein recital hall is being dedicated. 
| Three evenings are reserved for that purpose. October 3 
Hans von Bilow gave a piano recital; October 4 Brahms 
appeared in connection with the Joachim Quartet, and last 
| night Rubinstein played. Your correspondent having just 
| arrived in Berlin was unable to secure admission. ' 

| Yesterday Heinrich Ehrlich celebrated his seventieth 
| birthday. All daily papers are noting the event, and offer 
| the Jubilar hearty congratulations. It is conceded that 
| Ehrlich is one of the best teachers ‘* des Vortrags klassischer 
| Meisterwerken”’ in Berlin. 
| next week. 


Reisenauer is to play here 
Von ESCHENBACH. 


A Chicago “ Feature.”"—Director Sousa played as one 
of the attractions of the opening concert at the Auditorium 


last Monday evening his new march ‘The Belle of Chi- 
cago.’’ There was a broad smile all over the house before 
the composition was finished. 


gards the Chicago belle as a powerful creature, with the 


Mr. Sousa evidently re 


swinging stride of a giant, a voice like a fog horn and feet 
like a sugar cured ham, for there was an overpowering 
amount of brasses and solid, emphatic forte effects. Of 
course Mr. Sousa cannot be expected to become fully ac- 


quainted with the peculiarities of the Chicago belle in the 
few visits that he has made here. 
the winter, so that he may tone down his opinion of the 
lady, let him write something neat but not gaudy, where 


But some time during 


| by delicate nuances and an abundance of pianissime pas 


sages he may give us the Chicago belle as she is—a 
| dainty, sweet tempered, gentle voiced, altogether lovely 
creation, with feet like those of a Chinese society lady, 
and a natty walk that would grace any bit of charming 


| femininity. His Monday night march ought to be rechris 





| tened ‘The Belle of St. Louis.’’— Chicago ‘Evening 
Post.”’ 
| 
~The Aeolian 
Is conceded by the World's 


best musicians to be with- 

out question 

The Greatest Musical Invention 
Modern Times. 


of 





Anyone, regardless of their knowl 
edge of music, can learn ina few days 
to play upon an Aeolian, with correct 
expression, any piece of music evel 
composed. 
| 


The Musical Expression, 

Or tone color, can be varied entirely 
at the will of the player, the Aeolian 
responding as promptly to any change 
in tempo or degree of power, from the 
softest pianissimo to a loud fortissimo, 
as a well drilled orchestra under the 
baton of an experienced director 


Aeolian Repertoire 

Is unlimited. Any piece of 
ever published can be obtained 
this wonderful instrument. All 
for the Aeolian is arranged from the 
full orchestral score, and therefore 
more perfect than a simple piano 01 
organ arrangement 


musik 
tol 
Musi 


1S 


‘‘As an Educator the Aeolian 
Stands Unrivaled”’ 
verdict of all who have 
or watched their use in 
Even children soon develop a 
for and acquaintance with the 
best compositions, and ignore the 
mass of musical trash with which the 

country is flooded. 


Is the used 
them, 
home. 


taste 


tne 


A visit to our warerooms will be 


esteemed a favor. 


THE AEOLIAN CO., 


18 W. 23d Street, New York City. 
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Mr. Sapio Will Go, Too. —RKomualdo Sapio has accepted 
the position as musical director of the De Vere-Campanini 
Remenyi Concert Company. He will, however, remain at 
the National Conservatory of Music until its close, May 
1593 

A. Haas’ Pupil.—Prof. Reno B. Myers, of the Broad 
Street Conservatory, Philadelphia, recently played with 
great success at a faculty concert. Professor Myers was a 
pupil of Dr. H, H. Haas, now of the Danville (Va.) College, 
and his success speaks well for his instructor. 


For Mrs. Burch,—Mrs. Anna Burch, the oratorio singer, 


| 
| 


| invitation of Dr. Joal, of Paris. 


| ment. 


received this week from the musical librarian at Bucking. | 


ham Palace a facsimile of the original manuscript score 
of Handel's ‘* Messiah "’ (the only one in existence), written 
by the composer himself in 1701, 


Reid, whose con- 


To Sing in Trieste.—Miss Margaret 
tract with Messrs, Abbey & Grau was cancelled on account 
of the burning of the Metropolitan Opera House, has 
closed an engagement for grand opera in Trieste. 


An Abroad.—Still another of our American 


American 


bred songstresses, Miss Sophie Traubmann, has come to | 


the fore and is meeting with marked success in European 
opera houses. She sang in London during the late success. 
ful Wagner season, and has been engaged by Sir Augustus 
Harris for his coming season of Italian opera. 

At present she is under engagement at the Hamburg 

Opera House, made her first appearance in the part of 

‘Sulamith”’ in Goldmark’s ‘(Queen of Sheba,’’ and accord- 

ing to the press criticisms has made a great success. Miss 
Traubmannreceived her musical training in this city, and is 
indebted for much of her present success to the intelligent 
guidance and artistic influence of her last teacher, Frida 
de Gebele Ashforth. 

Miss MacCali,—Miss 8. Cristine MacCall is another pupil 
of Fiorenza d’Arona who is rapidly gaining recognition 
from the musical world. She is solo contralto of the First 
Reformed Church at Newark, and is in great demand at 
concerts. The following is a notice of her singing at a 
recent concert in Worcester, Mass., copied from the Worces- 
ter **Light:”’ 

Miss MacCal! has a rich contralto voice of great compass and mel'ow 
Her high notes are taken with ease and remarkable clearness, 
She is a pupil of the cele- 


juality 
and her lower notes are deep and resonant. 
brated prima donna Mrs. Florenza d' Arona. 

A Contemporary of Dvorak.—Franz Zdenko Skuhersky, 
a talented Bohemian composer, died on August 19. He 
was born in 1830. His operas and church music have dis- 
tinct claims to public recognition. 

Marquardt at Chicago.—Mr. John Marquardt has been ap- 
pointed second concert master of the Thomas Orchestra, 
and is now located at Chicago. 

Mr. Henderson’s Lectures.—Mr. William J. Henderson 
will give a lecture on ‘* Musical Form ”’ at the Brooklyn 
Institute, on November 23, assisted by the Beethoven String 
(Quartet and a pianist not yet selected. He will also give 
two lectures before the Pittsburg Art Society on ‘*The 
"and ‘*The Spirit of Music,”’ 


on the evenings of November 16 and 17. 


Beginnings of Modern Music 


Fursch-Madi Located.—Mrs. Fursch-Madi is now located 
at 129 East Sixtieth street. 

Jean de Reszke’s Voice. —Dr. Holbrooke Curtis, the 
physician who attended Jean de Reszké in this country, 
and who spent the greater part of the summer with the 
famous singer at his home in Russia, has this to say of his 
patient: 

‘*Lam in a position to contradict absolutely the ridicu- 
lous stories which have been published in regard to Jean 
de Reszké's throat and his alleged loss of voice. I spent 
five weeks during July and August with the brothers De 
Reszké, and during that time Jean’s voice was in as good 
condition as I had ever heardit. The facts of the matter 
are briefly these; 

‘*During his engagement in London last spring the famous 
tenor contracted a severe cold which settled upon his left 
lung as a peri-bronchitis and which did not readily break 
up. As I had attended him in New York I was asked by 
his physician to look him over, and after doing so we de- 
cided that it would be better for him to go at once to the 
mountains. He accordingly went to Mont Doré, in Au- 
vergne, where he took the regular three weeks course of 
bathing, inhalations and mountain climbing, which com- 


| month ago, was Colonel Mapleson, 


voice, The larynx was not involved, even during his ill- 
ness in London, and at no time was there anything in the 
nature of a tumor in his throat. The statement that an | 
operation was performed upon his throat is utterly false. | 
I operated upon Tschernoff, the Russian baritone, at the 
Jean de Reszké was | 
present during this operation, and this fact is the probable 
foundation of the statement that he had undergone treat- 


‘*Jean de Reszké’s failure to sing in Vienna was not 
owing to any impairment of his voice, but solely because 
it was found impossible to mount the opera which had 
been advertised with the costumes and scenery from the 
opera house in Warsaw, and the orchestra from Warsaw 
could not obtain permission from the Czar to appear in that 
city. De Reszké was not willing to attempt a Polish opera 
with Austrian scenery and a German band, and the en- 
gagement was therefore broken. 

‘*About a week ago I received a letter from Jean de 
Reszké, in which he said that he was about to conclude 
negotiations to sing in the Paris Opera House this winter, 
and also to sing for three weeks at Monte Carlo in 
‘Tristan.’ He wrote that his voice was in exceptionally 
fine condition, and in general health he was as well as he 
had ever been in his life,”’ 

When asked if the rumors concerning De Reszké’s en- 
gagement to marry the Comtesse de Mailly were true, the 
physician said that the engagement had been formally an- 
nounced some time ago, and that he attended a breakfast 
in Paris given by Jean de Reszké to introduce his fiancée. — 
‘*World,”’ 


Melba and the Colonel,—Mrs. Melba has issued a card 
requesting that all communications relating to professional 
engagements should be addressed to her personally at the 
This means that one more prima donna has 
Mrs. Melba’s agent, up to a | 
The veteran impre- 
sario took a fatherly interest and pride in the beautiful 
songstress. He went outside his contract to thwart the in- 
clinations of her big Australian husband, and took a useful 
part in the delicate negotiation which resulted in the aban- 
donment of Armstrong's divorce action against Melba and the 
young Duke of Orleans. Now the colonel and the diva are 
separated by the yawning chasm which divides a plaintiff 
and defendant in a lawsuit for damages for breach of con- 
The case has not yet reached the courts, but it will 
Colonel Mapleson has written 


Savoy Hotel. 
quarreled with her agent. 


tract. 
be difficult to keep it out. 


| the contract apparently in proper form, but Mrs. Melba 


| 


says it does not mean what it purports to set forth. 

Miss Nora M. Green.—Miss Nora M. Green is to be as. 
sisted this season by Miss S. C. Morris, a graduate of the 
Royal Conservatory of Dresden, a pupil of Moszkowski, 
Nicodé and Scharwenka. Mrs. Annie Cary-Raymond is one 
of her sponsors in this city. The young lady is rarely 
gifted musically. 


FOR A FIRST-CLASS CONSERVATORY. 


A well-known young German pianist and composer, at 
present teacher in one of the leading conservatories of Ber- 
lin, fully abl- to teach in English, desires a similar position 
iu a first class American conservatory. Applv to Tue 
MusicaL Courter, New York, or Messrs. GNevKow & 
STERNBERG, Concert Agency, Berlin, Germany. 


KLAUSER MUSIC INSTITUTE, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
A New School of Music Education, founded on the Principles 
set forth in the SEPTONATE, 
Unity of principles 











Instruction in all branches of music. 
and methods in all departments. 

This institute comprises a music school in six grades, 
a special department and a normal department. 


For further particulars address 


JULIUS KLAUSER, Milwaukee, Wis. | 





(Incorporated May 1, 1891.) 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE. 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, Musical Director, 
S7 Fifth Avenue, Wew York City. 


COMPLETE EDUCATION IN VOCAL MUSIC, 
Singers naturally prefer study where Voice Culture and Singing 
receive chief attention, All the teachers use the same method. Homes 
selected for pupils, Circulars sent on request. 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE, 97 Fifth Avenue. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


128 and 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director, 








Mme, FURSCH-MADI, Principal of Vocal Department. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT 


| 
Faculty comprises the most eminent instructors. 
NOTICE.—The New York College of Music will remain open 


pletely cured his bronchitis and put him in magnificent | quring the entire summer. 


enna 


| Piano.. 








The Remenyi Concerts,—The Remenyi Concert Com. 
pany gave two very successful concerts at the Harlem 
and Twenty-third street branches of the Y. M. C. A. on 
Thursday and Friday of last week, this program being 


| given: 
Duct, freke * La Dewan? is iss teehee be abi dasal ois ssevecees WOR 
Miss Methot and Mr. Marshbank, 
Song, *‘ The Two Grenadiers’ aR aon eingee! weiss Schumann 
Mr. Marshbank, 
Vee Oe; * CINE 022s. Conmantiiiieccseme’ cooks ... Ernst 
E, Remenyi. 
Soprano solo, aria from ‘* Barber of Seville"’.......... 6. 6. .ceees Rossini 
Miss Methot, 
Violin solo— 
Ee EN” 6. cs ccdsnde cede: -isecare a: :eeebsnee ven Chopin 
RNNEO oink seis tive B aedbeess Wee .. Sarasate 
| E. Remenyi, 
Piano solo, ** Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12"’............6.000 see F. Liszt 
Miss Sage. 
SG INT ns Shas ced bh bs cabeneenabencsdeeescceees Gounod 
For soprano, baritone, piano and violin. 
Miss Methot, Miss Sage, Mr. Marshbank, Mr. E. Remenyi. 
Vici Setg. OEE © vnc s0ccrp rapids eile ciinc 9¥.44 100400 p> aus Paganini 
Mr. Remenyi. 
We, te I = 054 puletiaKa as 6am aubersvecnicei anes Reinecie 


Miss Methot and Mr. Marshbank, 
Mr. Remenyi made an excellent impression, as did Mr. 


| Marshbakk, whose fine singing won him much applause. 


Atlanta Artists.—The first of the series of concerts to 
be given in Atlanta under the direction of the Phillips & 
Crew Company was given Thursday evening of last week, 
when the following program delighted the large audience 
present : 

Song, * Twilight’’. 


The Mozart Quartet. 
- § Album Lent, Op. 1.052... cecsevcee conse cooee Liebling 
' Etude Carac éristique . Ravini 
Mrs, Cara F, Hinman. 
Soprano solo, ‘* The Enchantress” 
Miss Hattie M. Jones, 
Violin, Fantaisie Caprice...........esceccesecsevees 
' Mr. Harold G. Simpson. 
_j Scherzo . 
' Minuet 


. Ardiu 


Vieuxtemps 


on . «Schubert 
....Boccherini-Josetty 


PU 55 00 ke EE Be eons Sesed vere 


Mr. I. N. Mayer. 

Song, ** Remember, Now, Thy Creator ”’ 

The Mozart Quartet. 

Piano, Capriccio Brillante, op. 22 

Mr. I. M, Mayer. 
Orchestral part, second piano, Mrs, Cara F, Hinman. 

Soprano solo, Lullaby (with violin obligato)....................+. Strelezki 
Miss Hattie M, Jones, 

A Boucher Concert.—The following is the program of a 

concert recently given in Rochester by Mr. and Mrs. F. 

Boucher, of that city, with the assistance of F. W. Wodell, 


. Rhodes 


Mendelssohn 


baritone. 

Sonate, op. 18, violin and piano......0 66.66. cece eee ences A. Rubinstein 

Andante religio8o ............-6 seerees eis’ vials GOD 

Hangarian Dance.......ccsrcerree so sesseseseveerscsrereecousees Brahms 

Song, ‘* Where the Lindens Bloom”’... ........656. ccsseeeeeeeee D. Buck 

F. W. Wodell. 

Cemeerte OP G6 icscs coed: censatienss devenvetercddcvececeees Mendelssohn 
| Song, "* Forever and Forever” 9... «0.00065 vecsesenrserererseceneees Tosti 
| F, W. Wodell. 

Fantaisie brillante, ** Carmen” ...... ..ccccccscccceccvecceee sores Hubay 

Grand Gta; Ow FUM ov ciicdccs cove secsescccbecvecscvcses Vieuxtemps 


The Arion’s Concert.—The Arion Society will give a 
charity concert in Music Hall next Sunday evening. They 
will be assisted by Miss Maud Powell, Miss Lillian Blauvelt 
and an orchestra of sixty. The ‘‘European”’ chorus will 
give its most successful a capella numbers, and the entire 


| society will unite in singing Schubert's setting of the 


Twenty-third psalm and Rubinstein’s ‘‘ The Morning.” 
This will doubtless prove a most interesting occasion, 


| and all lovers of the male chorus should attend. 


A Strong Combination.—Clementine De Vere, Italo 
Campanini and Edouard Remenyi have made arrangements 
for an extended concert tournée, to begin late in the spring 
of'’93. The principal territory to be covered will be the 
Northern Pacific Coast, Puget Sound and California. Mr. 
Henry Wolfsohn will be the manager, and will commence 
to book the company at once, Australia is also thought 
of as a prospective point. 

The Haydn Reorganized.—The reorganization of the 
officers, was accomplished the other day : Col. A. P. Ketch- 


| Haydn Society, under the management of the following 


um, president ; William Crocker and Dr. Charles Kenny, 
vice-presidents ; Adrian Peele, secretary ; Charles Gilbert, 
assistant secretary; O. McClintock, treasurer; George 
Cole, librarian, and W. L. Fagin, assistant librarian. Rev. 
Dr. S. H. Virgin, Rev. Dr. Bridgman and Mr. Wilcox con- 





















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











stitute the board of directors. E. B. Kinney, Jr., is the 
musical director. The object of the society is to encour- 
age the study of music. 


American Conservatory Concert.—The first recital of 
the season was given by the American Conservatory of 
Music at Chickering Hall, Chicago, Wednesday evening, 
October 5, before a large audience. The soloists were 
Harrison M. Wild, pianist, and Mrs. Ragna Linné Stroble, 
soprano. Mr. Wild’s playing was finished and brilliant. | 
Mrs. Stroble isa new acquisition to the faculty, and her | 
singing was a surprise to all. She has a very large, full 
mezzo voice, and sings with great dramatic effect. 

A Successful Lecture Recital.—Mr. Harry Pepper gave 
his new lecture recital, ‘An Evening with Oratorio and | 
Ballad,’’ on Thursday evening of last week in Hardman | 
Hall. The audience was a large and appreciative one and 
warmly greeted Mr. Pepper on his first appearance. He 
made a few remarks on the origin and purpose of the ora- 
torio and gave a number of selections from Handel in ex- 
cellent style. The ‘‘Total Eclipse’’ from ‘‘Samson” and | 
‘‘Thy rebuke has broken his heart,’’ from the ‘Mes- 
siah,”” were sung with much feeling and expression, and 
the stirring ‘‘Sound an alarm,” from ‘Judas Maccabeus,”’ 
won for him a most enthusiastic encore. 

The second part of the program was devoted to the bal- 
lad, and to the greater part of the audience was perhaps 
the more interesting, and included half a dozen ballads in 
Mr. Pepper’s finished manner. 

Mr. Pepper’s voice is still full and strong, but there is a 
perceptible straining sometimes in the upper notes. 


A Buffalo Club.—The program decided upon for the 
Ladies’ Afternoon Musical Club, of Buffalo, this winter has 
finally been decided upon as follows: 


November 8—Miscellaneous. 

November 22— Mendelssohn. 

December 6— Beethoven, Hindel, Haydn, 

D h 20— Misc W 

January 10—Massenet, Nicode, Godard. 
January 24—Schumann. 

February 7—Bennett, Henselt, Reinecke, Rheinholt. 
February 21— Miscellaneous. 

March 7—Tschaikowsky, Moszkowski, Grieg. 
March 21—Rubinstein, Wagner, Brahms, 
April 4—Bach, old English school. 

April 18-—-Miscellaneous. 

May2 Nevin, Spicker, Paderewski, 

May 16—Request program, 


—Buffalo ‘‘ Courier.”’ 

The Symphony Program,—At the first concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, to be given at Chickering 
Hall, next Thursday week, the following program will be 
given, with Mrs. Emma Juch as soloist : 








Overture, fantaisie, ‘‘ Romeoand Juliet”.................. Tschaikowsky 
Aria, “Ocean! thou mighty monster,” from ‘*Oberon”’..,........ Weber 
‘*Queen Mab Scherzo,”’ from the symphony /| 

ee Oe Oo acisins.n ects nhaenbh 000 ihe Meta 
Song with orchestra, ‘ Loreley"’.... 2... ..06eece00s 
Symphony in D minor, No. 4............ ...e.eees ‘ 


At the New England Conservatory,—The fifth faculty 
concert at the New England Conservatory was given 
Thursday evening of last week by Messrs. Carl Faelten and 
Emil Mohr, with analytic comments by Mr. Louis C, Elson. 


..+++.+Berlioz 


pashaie sesuvan Liszt 
mda pS oy Schumann 


Dvorak Will Conduct,.—The Cecilia announces four 
concerts during the coming season at Music Hall, Boston, 
as follows: November 30 will be given for the first time 
in Boston Dr. Antonin Dvorak’s ‘* Requiem,’’ with full 
orchestra, and an opportunity will be also given in this 
work to hear some of the solo singers newly arrived in 
Boston. The distinguished composer has consented to 
conduct the performance in person. January 26, miscel- 
laneous concert of favorite pieces by Grieg, Rubinstein, 
Rheinberger and others, and also a new cyclus of songs 
and chorus, with piano and violin accompaniment by Max 
Bruch. Miss Maud Powell, the violinist, and Messrs. W. J. 
Winch and Max Heinrich have been engaged for this con- 


cert. May 11, a Shakespeare concert. . 


The Teachers Played.—A faculty concert was given at 
the Danville (Va.) College on the evening of October 21 by 
Dr. H. H. Haas, the director, and Misses Clara Orr, 
Guenant and Blackwell. 

He Broke the Record,—At a contest at a local dime 
museum on Saturday J. M. Waterbury, ‘‘champion long 
distance piano player,’’ played for seventeen consecutive 
hours without removing his hand from the piano. 

At the New York College.—A students’ concert of the 
New York College of Music, 128 and 130 East Fifty-eighth 
street, will be held Friday evening at 8:15 o’clock at the 
college hall. Mr. Alexander Lambert, the director, has 
arranged a very interesting program. 

Dayton Chamber Music, — Miss Idelette E. Andrews, 
with the assistance of G. H. Marsteller and Emil Zwissler, 
will give a series of three chamber music concerts at her 
studio, Perry and First streets, Dayton, Ohio. 

A New National Hymn,—A new national hymn, ‘‘God 
Bless Our Land,” was given at the Brooklyn Columbus 
celebration ; the words are by Bernard O’Donnell, set to 
an arrangement of Gounod’s ‘Gallia.”’ 


Hill Gets the Casino.—The negotiations which have 


| opening on November 14 for an unlimited run. 


stockholders of the Casino Company, and J. M. Hill were 
ended at about midnight on Saturday. There were some 
little things about which Manager Hill and the Casino 
Company could not agree, but which were at last amicably 
arranged. The Aronsons will remain in charge of the 
Casino, representing the stockholders, and will receive as 
compensation for the theatre a certain percentage of the 
gross receipts, while Mr. Hill will receive the balance. 

‘*The Fencing Master,”’ which plays this week in Wash- 
ington, will go to Boston for two weeks, beginning October 
31, at the end of which time it will come to the Casino, 
It has also 
been arranged between the Aronsons and Mr. Hill that 
another opera by De Koven and Smith shall follow ‘The 
Fencing Master ’’ at the conclusion of the run. 

The Casino’s present vaudeville entertainment will be 
withdrawn after the performance on Saturday, November 
5, and the house will remain closed during the following 
week. 

Another Sunday Concert.—The Italian Orchestral So- 
ciety will give a series of concerts at the Lenox Lyceum 
Sunday evenings, the first one being given on Sunday last, 





| Mrs. Ida Klein and Mr. Victor Clodio being the soloists. 


A number of novelties were on the program, and the con- 
ductor, Filoteo Greco, had his men well in hand. 


The New Marine Band,—Sousa’s New Marine Band will 
give a concert at the Broadway Theatre next Sunday 
evening. 

He Sings High F,—Mr. Narvale de Sperati, a young 
Italian tenor, has arrived in thiscity. Mr. Sperati’s special 
claim to consideration is his ability to sing high F. 

Mr. Donaghey’s Musicale.—On the 20th inst. at his 
residence on Forty-seventh street Mr. James Aloysius 
Donaghey celebrated his twenty-eighth birthday by the 
sixth of a series of charming musicales which have become 
a feature of his home life during the past year. A business 
man and by no means a man of wealth, few professional 
musicians in this city are doing as much for music as 
this young dilettante, whose enthusiasm and energy are 
the surprise of all who know him. The program of the last 
performance included selections from Gottschack, Beet- 
hoven, Bizet, Tosti, Schubert, Van der Stucken, Strauss, 
Millard, and selections from ‘‘ Norma,’’ which were for the 
most part admirably rendered. Mr. Donaghey has a warm 
sympathetic baritone voice, which he is cultivating under 
Perry Averill. 


A Famous School.—The Margaret Delle Sedie School 
of Vocal Music is now located at 30 Rue de Saint Peters- 
bourg, Paris. 

A Popular Composition.—‘: The Advance and Retreat 
of the Salvation Army,’’ by Charles J. Orth, which was 
played last summer by Gilmore's Band with great success, 
was played by the New Marine Band at the Chicago celebra- 
tion ; it is also written as apiano solo. Mr. Jos, Flanner, 
of Milwaukee, is the publisher. 

A Royal Musician,—The Queen of Belgium, according 
to foreign papers, has considerable talent for musical com- 
position, and devotes the greater part of her leisure time to 
musical study. She improvises often, and when an acci- 
dental combination pleases her particularly preserves it at 
once by writing it out in notes. Recently the royal musi 
cian purchased several phonographs to assist in the work 
of preservation. These are placed in the neighborhood of 
the piano when she plays. 
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To Honor His Memory.—‘'Le Ménestrei"’ says 
that in Florence there is a erect a 
commemorative stone on the front of 
merly inhabited by the wonderful poet 
musician Luigi Gordigiani, who has so 
named the Schubert of Italy. 
this project new. Five years ago we 
from Florence that the Musical Institution 
at their own cost, to erect a memorial to this great artist, 


suggestion to 
the house for. 
and inspired 
justly 
however, that 
heard 


been 
It seems, 
is not 
proposed, 


whose name is so popular in Italy, and whose canzonetti 
and stornelli have been translated into almost all lan- 
guages. 

In 1887 an authorization was sought from the munici- 
pality; since then the promoters of the scheme have 
without doubt been reflecting on the consequences likely 
to follow such an undertaking. They have not yet re- 
ceived an answer to their petition, and during this time a 
controversy has arisen in the journals of Florence between 
Gordigianists and anti-Gordigianists. 

Who would have believed that there are anti-Gordi- 
gianists? The controversy recalls the facts of the old 
quarrel between the Guelphs and Ghibellines, and it seems 
to have been not less sharp and lively. 

There is in the ‘‘Domenica Fiorentina” an 
signed under the name of * Yorick,’’ which barely con- 
ceals the name of Mr. Ferrigni, one of the best critics 
of Italy ; an article full of nerve and spirit, in which the 
writer tells the fate of those who do not understand the 


article 


grace, charm and poetry of the splendid compositions of 
Gordigiani. The writer expresses great surprise at the op- 
position which meets the well merited homage about to be 
rendered to this great artist. 
the controversy will not prevent the erection of the me- 
The following incident will give an idea of the 
It occurred in Paris in 1849, a 


It is to be hoped, however, 


morial. 
value of Gordigiani’s work. 
few months before Chopin died. 
illness which was the cause of his death, the illustrious 
However, one even- 


Already attacked by the 


pianist went very little into society. 
ing he met Prince Poniatowski, who loved, it is said, to 
shine as a drawing room singer. The prince made himseif 
heard indeed, and among other things he sang one of 
Gordigiani’s most pathetic melodies, ‘‘O Santissima Ver- 
gine Maria.’’ Chopin, struck by the beauty of this noble 
inspiration, applauded vehemently and begged the singer 
to repeat it, and when the latter yielded to his desire and 
sang it a second time, Chopin asked fer it a third. 

London Pianists,—Among the pianists who will give 
recitals in London under Mr. N. Vert's direction during the 
coming musical season are Mrs. Sophie Menter, Mrs. Step. 
anoff, Miss Eibenschiitz, Miss Adelina de Lara, Mr. de 
Pachmann, Mr. Sapellnikoff, Mr. Siloti, Mr. Lutter, Mr, 
Reisenauer, Mr. Albeniz and Master Otto Hegner. 

To Sing in London.—Maria Duma has been engaged 
by Lago for his season of Italian and English opera at the 
New Olympic Theatre. 

An Ancient Relic,—The program, dated 1820, of the 
first concert ever given by the Abbé Liszt was sent to 
the musical exhibition at Vienna. The event took place 
at Oldenburg, and the music included Ries’ second piano 
concerto and an impromptu fantasia upon a theme fur 
nished by one of the audience. The program ends with 
the following appeal: ‘‘To the nobility, the military and 
the estimable public: I am Hungarian, and I do not 
know a greater happiness than to offer devotedly to my 
dear country, before my departure for France and Eng- 
land, the first fruits of my education and _ instruction. 
That which I lack in maturity and experience | wish to 
acquire by incessant work, which may perhaps one day 
procure me the immense pleasure of figuring among the 
celebrities of this great country.’’ It was deubtless 
partly owing to this patriotic appeal that directly after the 
concert several Hungarian noblemen subscribed the funds 
necessary for Liszt’s studies for some years. 
Nonconformists and Music,—For more than two 
centuries it has been a fundamental principle of the Noncon- 





formist conscience that all instrumental music on Sundaysis 
sinful, even when used for a ‘‘ religious purpose.’’ Bishop 
Earle, in his portrait of a rich ‘‘ Nonconformist”’ lady in 
1628, says that ‘she suffered not her daughters to learn on 
the virginals, because of their affinity with organs.’” The 
fathers of nonconformity in their first admonition to Parlia 
ment in 1570 gravely informed the Lords and Commons 
that ‘“‘organ players came from the Pope, as out of the 
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Trojan horse's belly, for the destruction of God’s king- 
dom,” which was their convenient synonym for Presby- 
terian Nonconformity. ‘‘ That old serpent, Pope Vitalian,’’ 
said the Nonconformist ministers, ‘* brought up organs,”’ 
and ‘*two other monsters, Popes Gregory and Gelasius, in- 
spired by the devil,’ were the authors of ‘‘ Plainsong and 


Pricksong."’ 


When the Nonconformist conscience, some seventy years | 


later, had a Parliament completely at its own disposal and 


eager to satisfy all its demands commissioners were sent | 


all over England to destroy the organs as ‘‘abominations”’ 
in the sight of the Lord. Evelyn said in 1654 that they were 
then “almost universally demolished.’’ Anyone who 
wishes to know something in detail of the Nonconformist 
campaign against music on Sundays should read the en- 
tries in the ‘Journal of Will. Dowsing,’’ ‘the Parliamen- 
tary Visitor,’’ who laid waste the Suffolk churches in 1643 
and 1644. Dowsing had a warrant from the Earl of Man- 
chester for demolishing pictures, painted glass, supersti- 
tious images and organs. 

The objection of the Nonconformist conscience to 
musical instruments did not stay at organs, but was ex- 


tended to fiddles and harps. The drum was almost the 


sole instrument which was not Babylonish and anti- 
Christian and could be heard with no uncomfortable 
scruples. Neither did that curious conscience object 
simply to the use of the harp and the fiddle upon the 


village green after the common evensong upon Sunday 
afternoons, but objected to them even upon the week days. 
To be a harper or a fiddler was ipso facto to be a sinner, 
Any money earned by playing the harp or viol was the 
‘* wages of iniquity.’’—The ‘*Saturday Review.” 


A New Batllet,—Jean Roujeron, the librettist, and 
Frederick James Jennings, the clever young musician with 
Justin Browne & Co., piano manufacturers, Euston road, 
London, are collaborating on a ballet, or rather ‘ballet 
opera,"’ to be produced in New York within a few months. 
The plot is by D’Elmard, of Vienna, the title of the work 


being ‘Les Sirénes,’’ and the characters np en oe 


The work will take about an hour anda half to perform, 
which is rather too long. 
has acquired much reputation as a librettist. This is not 
Mr. Jennings’ first effort in this direction, several of his 
compositions having been received with much favor in 


London. He is a member of the College of Organists. 


Russian Folk Songs,.—l\n regard to the remarks in the 
Tribune’ of last Monday concerning Mrs. Lineff’s project 
for giving illustrated lectures on Russian folk songs that 


lady writes: 


Without detracting anything from the great merits of Agrenev- 
Slaviansky as a conductor and the efficiency of his choir 1 should lke to 
point out tha! there is a great difference between his aim and mine. His 
choir performed in a very striking manner various pieces, Russian folk 
songs, arranged in such a way as to show off his choir in the best possible 
light. For my part I want to make known the real Russian song as it is 
sung among and by the people. What I propose to do was never at- 
tempted before, neither in this country nor inany other. Even in Russia, 
where the study of folk songs was carried on during the last ten or fifteen 
years with unsurpassed zeal and musical thoroughness, such systematic 
lectures, illustrated by means of soloists and chorus, are quite a novelty, 
and I receive every day congratulations from the best Russian musicians, 

The want of purity in Slaviansky's performance from the national point 
of view was forcibly pointed out by one of the English musical critics. 
But this was not the fault of Slaviansky ; it was rather a consequence of 
want of exact knowledge of how the people sang theirsongs. In former 


days all the collectors of Russian folk songs thought it quite sufficient in 
case of part songs to note down the leading voice and to arrange the other 


voices according tothe usual rules of harmonization, The oldest collec- 


tions of Russian folk songs like ** Pratch,”’ * Kirsha-Daniloff,” &c., were 
all made on the same plan, and when faithfully reproduced did not sound 
a bit like the real Russian song—it seemed that all the life, the emotion, 
the soul of the song had gone. 

A lot of sporadic attempts were made to solve this difficulty. But the 
most successful and the most thorough study in this direction was made 
by J. Melgournoff, a very talented pianist and thorough musician. I will 
use at my lectures many songs as noted down by Melgournoff.—" Trib- 
une 


Another Tschaikowsky Premiere.— Tschaikow. 
sky, the Russian composer of ‘* Eugene Onegin,’”’ which 
Lago is presenting successfully at the New Olympic The- 
atre, London, is about to produce at the Imperial Opera 
House in St. Petersburg a new opera called ‘‘Iolanda; or, 
The Daughter of King Renato,’’ Tschaikowsky will act 
as conductor of this work. 


Don or King ?—The latest report concerning Verdi's 
new opera is said to have emanated from Boito, the libret- 
tist. According to this report the subject of the new work is 
**Don Quixote,"’ not ‘King Lear,’’ as rumor formerly had 
it. Verdi himself keeps his work an absolute secret. 


Mascagni at Work.—Mascagni’s next grand opera 
‘* Nero,” is to be based on Hamerling’s brilliant poem, 
Before setting to work on that he 
will finish two one act operas entitled ‘“ Zanetto”’ and 
** Vestilia.’’ 


** Ahasuerus in Rome.” 


A Harsh Criticism,— The critic of the Paris 
** Temps "’ seems to be discouraged in regard to the ability 
of the pupils at the conservatory. Most of the girls who 
study song have such small, thin voices that sopranini 
and not soprani seems the correct name for them. The 
piano pupils fare worse yet. Some day, says the critic, 


‘Jean’ Roujeron is a lady who | 


| ers to make infant prodigies, will be put in their proper 
| place ; they will be handed over to the owners of museums | 
| and exhibitors of trained animals.’’ 
The Less Tone the Better.—‘' Thirty-two pianists at | 
| the Royal Aquarium,” says London “ Truth,” “ last week | 





| simultaneously played piano duets upon sixteen pianos. | 

The result once more proved that sixteen pianos performed 
in unison produced in a big hall no fuller tone than could | 
| be gained by a first-rate pianist upon a single piano.” 

Kruger Decorated.—Gottlieb Kriger, pianist and | 
harpist, of European reputation, the friend of Spontini, | 
| Auber, Berlioz and Wagner, has just retired from his post 
as Capellmeister at the Stuttgart Opera, after fifty years’ 
service in connection with musical art. The veteran artist 
received a decoration from the King of Wurtemburg on the 
occasion. 

Massenet’s Birthday.—The eminent French opera 
composer, Jules Massenet, has reached his fiftieth birthday. 
His father was a tailor who did not prosper in his business. 
His musical talent he inherited from his mother, who was 
a teacher. When he was apupil at the Paris Conservatoire 
he made his living by playing the kettledrums at the Théa- 
tre Lyrique, at $13 a month. This place he held six years, 
but once he came near losing it, when the conductor dis- 
covered that he had composed a piece on the drum heads. 
His cantata ‘‘ Rizzio’’ secured him the Prix de Rome for 
five years, with an income of $25 a month. His first operas 
The **Roi de Lahore,”’ his best work, ap- 


were failures. 
peared in 1876. 

A Statue to Donizetti.—A movement is on foot in 
Bergamo to erect a statue to Donizetti at that place. 
Count Suardi Gianforte is the originator of the movement, 
and subscriptions should be sent to him. It is intended to 
dedicate the statue September 25, 1897, the centenary of 
his birth. 








The Last Seid! Concert. 
HE last of the present series of Sunday night 
concerts of Anton Seidl and his Metropolitan Orches- 
tra occurred last Sunday night at the concert hall of the 
Madison Square Garden. The program consisted of num- 
bers by Goldmark, Tschaikowsky, Wagner and Saint-Saéns. 
The novelty by the Russian composer was a ballet suite, 
**Casse-Noisette,’’ which was charming. A humorous 
piece of orchestral writing, ‘*‘ The Crow,’’ by Bolzoni was 
also clever. Mr. Remenyi played the E flat nocturne by 
Chopin, a Sarasate Spanish dance and his own Hungarian 
hymn, the latter in response to encores innumerable. He 
was as usual—Remenyi. Miss Rose Soudarska, who was 
to have played part of the Tschaikowsky B flat minor con- 
certo, was ill and her place was taken at a few hours’ 
notice by Miss Minnie Wetzler, a young pupil of Clara 
Schumann. In the group of small pieces played by her she 
displayed excellent schooling and no little finish. She was 
recalled. Campanini sang Beethoven’s‘* Adelaide” and 
‘‘Sweetheart, good-bye.”’ 


Music. 


One man's idea about its general interest. 


Why? 

66 W* wish you might send us something of 
more general interest than music,’’ wrote one of 

our editors recently to a distinguished writer whose 

musical zeal led him to fill his well paid column with para- 

graphs of musical import. 

Let us see! 

What is that millionaire family doing sitting there in that 
expensive opera box? Listening to music. Why does 
that street car driver turn his head as he twists his brake 
in one of the most crowded spots of the Broadway 
thoroughfare? The strains of a hand organ have caught 
his ear. See that foreign browed broom seller leaning 
against a Wall street lamp post regardless alike of trade 
and dinner as he devours the strains of Ascher’s ‘ Alice,” 
played by a poor little street band. Music is shamefully 
handled at the theatres, but what would the most stirring 
play seem without its orchestra? Music is the bait by 
which the worldling is caught in the churchly net of to. 
day. Music in the park is the poor man’s holiday, 
vacation, summering. They must have music on race 
course, fair ground, beach, mountain side, Bowery alley 
and Murray Hill boulevard. 

The reception’s vapid gabble would fall perfectly flat on 
ennuied ears but for the sweet strains that envelop the 
place with an atmosphere of enchantment. Music 
mingles with the wine at the festal board. The campaign 
song, the bugle call, the battle march are the inspirations 
of their respective scenes. Concert and opera feed 
amusement to thousands of people night after night, week 
after week, month after month, year after year, with ever 
increasing power of attraction. 

Music is a necessity in schools, in saloons, in kindergar- 
tens, in prisons, in churches, in the parlor, on the ranch, at 
the dance, in insane asylum, hospital, camp and club, on 
quarantine ship and in the cemetery. 


Is he right or wrong? 








‘these young chimpanzees, of whom it pleases the teach- 


The workingman, the merchant, thief, professor, rector, 


belle, farmer, miner, soldier, lover, teacher, baby, dotard 
and pugilist—all depend more or less upon the influence of 
music. The band, the player, the singer, the glee club, 
the orchestra, the ‘‘ fiddler,’’ are in demand upon every floor 
where people are assembled together. The very head of 


| the editor who penned that stupid line is scarcely ever 


from under the musical hood, while his soul is hourly fed 
at every turn by the sweet influence of which he is uncon- 


scious. 
‘*More general interest’? indeed! In heaven’s name, in 


what commodity, save that which we eat and wear, may 
be found so widespread and general an interest? Certainly 
in no other art ; truly in no science. 

This editor nevertheless voiced a large sentiment in re- 
gard to music. Bathed in its perfume, fed by its inspira- 
tion, cheered, tamed, roused, and rested by its strains, en- 
veloped in its glorious atmosphere as in outer air, as a 
people we do not dream of what we owe music, To sweep 
it utterly out of our existence for a year or more would be 
the only effective means of bringing us to a realizing sense 
of what it is to our lives. We absorb, enjoy, lean upon, 
devour, reap the benefit of musical exorcism, yet labor 
under that idiotic delusion that unless technically and 
actively engaged in its pursuit it is nothing to us, it be- 
longs to the musician alone. We imagine we owe neither 
deference, attention, allegiance, assistance nor sympathy 
because not engaged in producing it. 

Music to the thoughtless acts the part of the patient, 
gentle, loving wife showering domestic devotion at the 
feet of her beef eating and self seeking lord, who swallows 
his meals, rises from the well spread board, wipes his lips, 
dons his hat, and without a word, a smile, a caress, a 
thought even, for the anxiety, trouble, fatigue, talent 
and loving care of preparation, marches off, his back 
turned to the genius of all his best comfort. Take from 
him the gentle ministering hands, who more helpless— 
more comfortless—than he ? 

Music occupies a large part in our lives, precious little in 
our recognition. 

We have much to boast of musically, but more for the 

boast than the music. We have more pride than love in 
our hearts toward this beautiful mistress of our senses. 
Music does mot occupy that place in the general esteem 
that such a beneficent force should. There is a covert 
sneer for the aggressive musician asa ‘‘crank.’’ Devotion 
which in any other walk of life would be branded as ‘‘ hero- 
ism ’’ is smiled over patronizingly or turned off with a 
joke. 
Theatrical managers make caricatures of original scores 
by the cutting out of men and instruments to save expense, 
People who would, out of mere courtesy, listen attentively 
to the poorest reading of dry philosophy or the veriest 
trash in the newspaper column cannot be made to listen 
to the most appealing composition unless bound by some 
superficial tie. Churches do not realize the amount of ex- 
pense, experience, study, art instinct and patience neces- 
sary to produce the beautiful religious strains to which 
they listen Sunday after Sunday with placid indifference. 
Shame upon us ingrates that at the recent exhibition of 
fine artsin the city every art save music had representa- 
tion! We do pay a modicum of respect to concert and opera 
because they make a commercial impression upon our 
pocketbooks, which appeals to our common instinct. 

This state of things is largely due to the temperament 
of the average musician, who is by nature non-aggressive, 
introspective, sensitive, unbusinesslike, unbalanced, ease 
loving, self centred, short sighted and impulsively not 
genially social, Expansive by nature and art training, he 
talks much but not to the point, and misses many oppor- 
tunities, makes many blunders which he is too proud (sen- 
sitive) to rectify, and allows his high ideals of art standards 
tomake him captious, jealous, churlish. His faults are vir- 
tues gone to seed, but they militate against his worldly 
success just the same as if they were vices. 

Above all, he does not realize the value of union, of being 
banded together, so totters through the weakness of single 
handed effort. Alone he is in no position to make an im- 
pression, to stand high with a power loving public, even 
with his compeers—even with himself. Professional musi- 
cal life is characterless, centreless, headquarterless. Music 
is the only art that to-day in New York is houseless and 
homeless. 

Then the press has never taken music up as it might. 
Witness the execrable criticism, the stereotyped expres- 
sion, the half hearted praise and blame, the patronizing 
dismissal of wholly noble and wholly worthy musical topics, 
the representatives who are obliged to visit and mete out 
criticism to cockpit, concert hall, auction sale, caucus, 
masquerade ball and dog show in one and the same 
evening. 

Musical writing is confined to technical papers and maga- 
zines, where it reaches the technical and already enthused 
alone. Musical discussion is confined to the musical world, 
not through lack of ‘‘ general interest,’’ but because edi- 
tors in common with many people imagine that interest to 
be lacking save in musical circles. That this is not so 
witness the opening paragraphs of this article, and think 
‘*Is it not so?” 

Let the press once take hold of music in the spirit that 




















it does dress, athletics, scandal, crime and society and the 
musical interest will be found to be not only ‘‘ general” 
but boundless. 

Meantime let our musicians unite, unite, unite! Band, 
concentrate, push, plan, write and first of all establish a 
musical club house. FANNIE EpGAR THoMas. 


Vienna Letter. 


Vienna Orrice Tue Musicat Courier, 
. SCHWARZSPANIERSTRASSE 15, t 
September 29, 1892. 

HE end of the summer season finds the cen- 
tre of musical interest located almost exlusively in 
the Music and Dramatic Exhibition, which, however, closes 
October 9. From a musical standpoint the enterprise has 
been a very great success, but financially opinions differ. 
Having just returned from Berlin 1 missed a good deal of 
concerts and operas in all languages, but arrived just in 
time to witness the performance of Mascagni’s ‘‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,’’ ‘‘ L’Amico Fritz,’’ also of anew opera by Gior- 
dano (likewise a protégé of the music publisher Sonzogno) 
called ‘‘Mala Vita’’ and of an intermezzo for orchestra by 
Mascagni, ‘‘ La Dansa erotica,’’ which is sandwiched in 

between the first and second acts of ‘‘L’Amico Fritz.” 

Mascagni has been received by one and all with the ut- 
most enthusiasm and has really been the ‘lion of the ex- 
hibition.’”’” A soprano, hitherto unknown in Vienna, 
Genora Bellincioni, made a great hit, vocally and dramati- 
cally, in ‘*Mala Vita,’’ and carried off the honors of the 
evening, To-night Mascagni conducts ‘‘L’Amico Fritz” 
for the last time and the Italian opera season closes. After 
this the Hungarian National Theatre Company, from Buda- 
pest, opens for a week and will probably stay to the end 
of the exhibition. 

There have also been some thirty symphony concerts in 
the large concert hall, under the direction of Prof. Her- 
mann Grddener, with popular prices and covered tables, 
similar to the promenade concerts in Boston Music Hall. 
At each of these concerts some well-known composer has 
conducted one or more of his own compositions. Tschai- 
kowsky was also invited to direct one of the series, 
but hearing that popular prices were charged and the hall 
resembled a restaurant he refused to assist at the concert, 
for which the celebrated Russian pianist Sapellnikow was 
also engaged to play. So, after having traveled all the 
way from St. Petersburg to Vienna, he packed his valise 
and returned to Russia. 

I was enabled to hear some of Moszkowski’s composi- 
tions (under his direction) and a very fine symphony in 
C major, op. 37, by the resident composer, Robert Fuchs, 
and conducted by himself. 

The following of Moszkowski’s works were heard: Pre- 
ludium and fugue from the suite op. 49, three movements 
from the suite op. 1, a ballet suite from his new opera 
‘*Boabdil’’ and finally some orchestrated piano pieces, 
‘* Aus aller Herren Lauder.’’ Moszkowski was very favor- 
ably received on this, his first appearance in Vienna. 

Robert Fuchs is a special favorite in Vienna and was 
received with a perfect tornado of applause at his appear- 
ance en the platform. The orchestra did ample justice 
to his symphony, which has four movements: Allegro 
molto moderato ; intermezzo; graziosa, ma molto lento, 
quasi adagio; finale, allegro giusto. 

At the end of the performance Fuchs was presented with 
an enormous laurel wreath bearing the colors of the city 
of Vienna. 

Ihad the pleasure of meeting Mr. Steinert, of Boston, 
whose collection of old instruments has created a great deal 
of interest here. Mr. Steinert was glad to see a copy of THE 
Musica Courter, as he had not received any since his de- 
parture from America. He leaves about October 9 with 
very pleasant recollections of Vienna and the exhibition. 
When [asked him whether his youngest son was already 
married, he replied: ‘* No, but I am.” 

I called upon Professor Epstein, my teacher, and found 
that he already had all his time filled and had to turn 
away quite a number of pupils, among whom a good many 
Americans. I am to play at one of his concerts in Novem- 
ber next, in the Bosendorfer Saal. Leschetizky is still 
absent and does not expect to return till the middle of Oc. 
tober, There are a great many pupils of all nationalities 
awaiting him here, both old and new ones, and more com- 
ing. The winter season of concerts has not yet begun, but 
it is expected to be a very lively one and full of attractions. 
I shall refer in detail to this item in my next. 

When calling upon Bosendorfer, the piano maker, at his 
extensive and luxurious warerooms I found him very busy 
preparing for the winter season. 

I also called upon Ignaz Brill, the pianist and composer, 
and was most cordially received. His new one act opera 
‘*Gringoire,’’ which was first heard in Munich last spring, 
with Gura, the baritone, in the leading rdéle, will be pro- 
duced ‘here on October 4. At the Theater an der Wien 

they have re-engaged the well-known tenor, Karl Streit, 
mann, who was so successful in America, He makes his 
reappearance on Saturday next in ‘‘ The Mikado.”” There 
are quite a number of new operas to be produced at the 
Imperial Opera, more of which anon. Director Jahn, of 
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the Opera, recently celebrated his fortieth anniversary as a 
conductor, which was made the occasion of a great dem- 
onstration in his honor. 

I have distributed quite a number of MusicaL Courirrs 
among the members of the press and other gentlemen who 
were present at the concert given by the Arion. THE MUSICAL 
Courikr hardly needs any introduction among professional 
people here, as I find that its reputation has long since 
preceded it. Mr. Gutmann, the court music publisher and 
impresario, received me most kindly. He has the largest 
music store in Vienna, and nearly all American music stu- 
dents and residents patronize his business. He is ex- 
tremely courteous and painstaking, and does all he canin 
the way of giving information and good advice to Ameri- 
cans studying music in Vienna. 

Mr. Gericke is still honeymooning in the Tyrol, but is 
expected back soon to conduct the rehearsals of his ora- 
torio concerts. 

Brahms and Goldmark have already returned from their 
summer vacation, spent in Isch! and Gminden, respec- 
tively. 

Rosenthal, the pianist, is also in town and tells me that 
his entire time for the season is filled. He will probably 
give a recital in Vienna early in the season. 

Eduard Strauss is conducting some concerts with his or- 
chestra in the exhibition grounds, and his brother Johann 
is hard at work upon a new comic opera. 

I have put THE MusicaL Courter en file at several of the 
cafés patronized by artists and by the aristocracy of Vienna. 

The Rev. Francis Gordon and Mrs. Gordon, the Scottish 
Presbyterian minister of Vienna and his wife, have been 
extremely kind to a very large number of American 
students staying in Vienna for the past seven years, and 
Mr. Gordon through his large experience has been enabled 
to advise many an undecided one as to the proper teacher 
to choose, and has certainly fully merited the gratitude of 
all those American musical students whose privilege it has 
been to come into contact with him. 

In conclusion I wish to say that I shall be most happy at 
any time to give any information to anybody purposing 
coming to Vienna to study music. Rupo.r KING, 








Prize Essay. 


ORGAN SPECIFICATIONS BEST ADAPTED TO MEET THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF MODERN ORGAN MUSIC, 
BY H. H, LAWSON, 

HIS is a question which has occupied a good 

deal of attention among organists and organ builders 

lately, and as there is great room for improvement in the 

planning and placing of such an important instrument as 

the organ the subject is a very appropriate one for an 
essay. 

In the first place, in drawing up a specification it is 
necessary that there should be a good proportion of 8 feet 
work or stops of normal tone (generally termed the ‘dia- 
pasons’’). These should be voiced to produce a clear, 
round tone, so as to give a good foundation to the general 
scheme. Stops of 4 feet and 2 feet tone should be added 
to these to afford brightness and clearness. Lastly, the 
mixtures and reeds are intreduced so as to complete the 
‘full organ’’ tone and produce a brilliant effect. 

Thus, I have spoken in a general way of treating the 
manual stops, but will proceed to go into detail in dealing 
with the pedal department. This is all the more necessary 
as it so frequently happens that this most important part 
of the organ is robbed of its necessary variety, and very 
frequently one stop only has to do duty for all purposes. 

In instruments of about thirty registers one frequently 
sees a pedal organ of three stops, consisting of : 1. Open 
diapason, 16 feet wood, open; 2. Bourdon, 16 feet tone, 
wood, closed ; 3. Violoncello, 8 feet, wood or metal, open. 
Such a pedal organ as this, I contend, is inconsistent. Sup- 
pose the building be not a very large one, and conse- 
quently a great weight of tone not necessary, the following 
stops would be much more satisfactory: 1. Violone, 16 
feet, metal or wood, open; 2. Bourdon, 16 feet tone, wood, 
closed ; 3. Flute bass, 8 feet tone, wood, closed. Let us 
compare the two. In the first instance the ’cello, 8 feet, is 
not the counterpart of either the bourdon or open dia- 
pason, and thus does not correspond in tone with either. 
The open diapason is too heavy for use in any but loud pas- 
sages, and the ’cello is usually the same. We are therefore 
compelled to fall back upon the everlasting bourdon, so 
that no variety of tone can be obtained. Now let us ana- 
lyze the second example, which is claimed to be an im- 
provement. First, we have a violone, which should be of 
aslightly ‘‘stringy ’’ tone (similar to the orchestral double 
bass), and not loudly voiced. The bourdon I need not de- 
scribe. The flute bass should be merely the octave of the 
bourdon and softly voiced. Here we have each stop of the 
greatest possible utility. The violone, if not too heavy, is 
of great use to vary with the bourdon, and thus relieve the 
monotony which is inevitable by constantly using the lat- 
ter. The flute bass is useful for independent solo work, 
and plays a useful part in soft passages, which should al- 
ways be provided for. Should the organ be a larger one I 
would next introduce the open diapason, 16 feet, then the 
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’cello, 8 feet, so that our pedal organ of five stops would 
stand thus: 1. Open diapason, 16 feet; 2. Violone, 16 
feet; 3. Bourdon, 16 feet ; 4. Flute bass, 8 feet; 5. Cello, 
8 feet. Beyond this point, and not before, the 16 feet reed 
should be introduced and then the 32 feet flue stop, which 
makes a pedal organ of seven stops, large enough for all 
practical purposes. 

I have thus dwelt at some length on the pedal organ, as 
it is the department where there is the greatest need for 
improvement, if not an entire revolution. 

I next propose to deal with the swell organ, for, although 
the great is perhaps of more importance, there is most 
need for improvement in planning the former. 

First of all, it is necessary to have a bourdon, or stop of 
16 feet tone, which may, in most cases, consist of 8 feet 
stopped pipes. It should run through the entire compass, 
and not break at tenor C. This stop is of such great util- 
ity, both in giving weight and dignity to the full swell, and 
also in soft combinations, that nothing can atone for its 
omission. Next, there should be at least three flue stops 
of 8 feet tone (1), an open diapason or geigen principal of 
metal(2), a leiblich gedact or rohrfléte of wood, and (3) a 
metal stop of small scale, such as a viol d’amour or sali- 
Having got these three necessary stops, the voix 
I may say, in pass- 


cional. 
celestes may afterward be introduced. 
ing, that the invariable introduction of this ‘fancy stop’”’ 
insmall organs is a mistake, as a more useful stop may 
take its place. Having satisfied ourselves that our founda- 
tion stops are sufficient and satisfactory in character, we 
may proceed further. The next stop to be introduced is 
the principal, of metal, 4 feet, or its near relation the 
gemshorn, which latter, as a matter of taste, I prefer in the 


swell organ. Should a stop of stringy quality be preferred, 


the salicet or octave gamba will fulfill the demand. Itisa 
matter of surprise that one so rarely sees a harmonic flute 
of 4 feet in the swell organ, In the next place a stop of 2 


feet should be placed in our swell, of which there are 
several. Should the swell contain no mixture (a grave 
omission) a 15th is the best, but our swell shall containa 
mixture of three ranks, most likely consisting of 15th, tgth 
and 22d. Then the2 feet stop might consist of a piccolo of 
wood, a flageolet, or flautino. Either of these three is 
most useful in mezzo forte combinations, to use with the 
4 feet or to vary with it ; indeed no swell seems to be com. 
plete without it, though, alas ! one sees so many in which 
it is lacking. 

We must next consider the reeds, which in this depart- 
ment are of great importance, The oboe is an absolutely 
necessary stop, and should be fairly soft, of imitative 
quality, but voiced so as to combine well with the flue 
work. Then the horn or cornopean, which are somewhat 
alike. This stop should be full and rich in tone. This is 
all that is absolutely necessary, but if funds would per- 
mit the 16 feet contra fagotto or 4 feet clarion could be 
added, thus giving increased effect. All these stops (ex- 
cept perhaps the soft 8 feet flue stop) should go through 
the entire compass. 

Now, as to the great organ. As our instrument must 
be one which is adapted to the proper interpretation of 
modern organ music, it will probably be necessary to have 
on the great a bourdon of 16 feet tone, as in the swell. 
This stop may be of wood or metal, and consist of 8 feet 
closed pipes, if not a very large organ. Next, that most 
important of all stops, the open diapason, 8 feet in length. 
This stop should be of full, round, rich tone and carried 
right through in metal, in order to form a good foundation 
to the rest of the stops. I would next introduce a viola or 
a gamba, which would be practically a small open dia- 
pason, but of reedy tone. The ‘bell gamba”’ is particu. 
larly rich and fine, both as a solo stop and in combination. 
Then a clarabella of “wood, open, or a hohlflote ; either of 
these will answer the purpose. The ordinary ‘stopped 
diapason”’ is usually lacking in character, 
less useful in its way. Next a harmonic flute of 4 feet tone. 
This stop should be of 8 feet length, sounding its octave. 
Then the ‘principal’’ (so called) ; this is so well known 
that I need not describe it, but it should be of a clear, 
bright tone. Then the fifteenth, which is an octave above 
the principal. This may with advantage be placed upon 


though doubt- 


one slide with the twelfth as a two rank mixture. The 
twelfth should not be omitted, as it leaves a wide gap be. 
tween the principal and fifteenth. Then a full mixture of 
three or four ranks should be introduced, which completes 


the flue work. Finally the 8 feet reed should be consid- 
ered, which is usually a trumpet or posaune, but may with 
advantage be a tuba, if there is no solo organ or fourth 
manual, I should, however, much prefer to place the tuba 
on the choir manual, with heavy wind pressure on a sepa- 
rate soundboard. Its utility is then enhanced, as, sup- 
posing one is playing on the great organ and the tuba is 
wanted as a solo stop, it cannot be got at while playing; 
whereas if on the choir manual it is ready to hand. Should 
the tuba be placed on the choir manual, there should be a 
choir to great coupler. 

I will now say a word or two anent the choir organ. I 
regret to notice that the old-fashioned small open diapason 
has disappeared from the choir organ in most modern or. 
£4NSeeeNothing can be more useful or effective than this 
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stop, so I propose to commence with it. Next, a lieblich 
gedact, 8 feet tone, followed by a soft, stringy or reedy 
toned stop, such as keraulophon. Then by way of 4 feet 
tone, a gemshorn or spitzfldte, and a softer flute, with 
closed pipes ; one of these two flutes may be replaced by a 
stop of 2 feet tone, as a piccolo or flautino, but this is a mat- 
ter of taste. It is unusual to place the clarionet reed in 
the choir organ, but it should be inclosed within a swell 
box. This stop should be soft intone. For myself I pre- 
fer to place the clarionet in the swell, and to have an 
orchestral oboe on the choir, inclosed in a swell, The 
couplers I need scarcely mention. Each manual would, of 
course, be attachable to the pedals; the swell to the 
great clavier, and the swell to the choir. I would also 
have an octave coupler on the swell, but this is question- 
able, unless the compass extends to C in alt. I would also 
specify for plenty of composition pedals or pistons, four 
each on swell and great, the latter to act also on the 
pedal stops, The swell pedal should be balanced, but 
placed in the right hand corner. On such an instrument 
as the above (the manual compass of which would be at 
least CC to A) there is practically no modern organ music 
which could not be performed, and this brings me to the 
much discussed question ef ‘‘arrangements,’’ on which 
my views may be expressed in very few words, I think 
there is much music written for the orchestra which is ex- 
tremely effective on the organ, as is also some piano music ; 
and I would no more object to this than I would refuse to 
look at anengraving or print because it was not the original 
oil painting from which it was copied. But in selecting 
voluntaries or recital pieces, 1 would judiciously blend the 
two, introducing to my listeners part pure organ music, 
and part well arranged selections from other sources.— 
London ** Musical News.” 


Mr. Pratt Protests. 
Editors Musical Courier 


OU will, I trust, permit me to state that the 
Y ‘*Ultima Thule’’ which your critic speaks of as 
an ‘Irish melody,’’ and indignantly charges me with re- 
garbing, is comprised in its first part only of an old “folk 
"of the fifteenth century, prevalent in the countries 
of Spain and Netherlands. This fact is duly acknowledged 
by me in the preface to the published work. The refrain, 
in 6.8 time, which forms the popular rhythmical movement, 
I thought, up to the present moment, was my own, for it 
came spontaneously with the words. 

As for the angry denunciation of the work by your 
writer I can only say that the wound it gives will be 
stanched by the thought that every work of serious di- 


song 


song 


mensions which has not followed in the easy path of prec- 
edent has invariably been treated in the same way, and if 
the scoffs and sneers of prejudiced critics had prevailed 
Richard Wagner's works would never have been heard of. 
One thing, however, in regard to the style of treatment—a 
speck of ** oratorio '’ in juxtaposition to the dramatic, &c. 
“This would be a just cause of complaint if it pervaded the 
work when the dramatic episodes begin; but this is not the 
case. The only example occurs in the first part of the 
werk, distinctly stated as a dream of Columbus, and the 
sentence given to the ** Angel of Light’ upon her entrance 
to disperse the spirits of evil and darkness is as follows : 
** And God said, jet there be light--Christ is the light, the 


way and the truth.”’ 

Now, if the broad style of oratorio declamation is not 
suited te these lines your writer will have to make a new 
discovery, which no composer has as yet found necessary. 
Perhaps he objects to the ‘* Angel of Light’’ expressing the 
above sentiment; if so, he assumes a position of bigotry 
which is as unreasonable as it is illogical to the situation, 








for, if we may be permitted to introduce a supernatural 
character at all to encourage Columbus and strengthen his 
purpose and faith, it must be from a Christian standpoint 
to be true to the situation. And just here let me ask is it 
not as legitimate and reasonable to place upon the stage 
an ‘‘Angel of Light’ and supporting attendantsas it isto in- 
treduce the one eyed giant of the Norse fable Wotan and 
his flying Walkdren maidens? 

Your writer may prefer the latter, but, so far as dra- 
matic logic is concerned, one is as equally as admissible as 
the other, and our general public find quite as much sym- 
pathy with angels as with amazons of the air, and with 
Columbus sirens as with ‘‘daughters of the Rhine.” 

As to the performance, I can freely admit it was not all 
I wished. The choral parts are so difficult as to require at 
least eight or ten good rehearsals, and I had to do it with 
but five weeks’ preparation, many of the singers, indeed, 
returning home so late that they came to but two or three 
rehearsals. However, in spite of this the first part, which 
is most difficult, was sung, I thought, surprisingly well, 
and all the ensemble closing parts, 4 and 5 for instance, 
and the march were fairly well sung. The dramatic ex- 
clamations in Part 2 were a failure, and that whole declam- 
atory part for concert purpose needs and will receive great 
abbreviation, But its poor rendition ought not, it seems 
to me, to have blinded your writer to those numbers which 
followed and which certainly pleased my audience, among 
whom were many excellent musicians. The orchestra per- 
formed some things better than it behaved, though I suppose 
a body of sixty men are not to be blamed for the buffoonery 
of two or three. It is, however, but just to my score to 
say that such a thing asa pianissimo was never attained, 
especially by the strings, and the score is thick with 
such marks. A sforzando marked f would be given / 
and an mf would come f/. Consequently, and because I 
could not command the extra rehearsal, I was frequently 
misrepresented. 

That your writer has not given the work serious con- 
sideration is plain from the fact that no portion of the 
work in detail is spoken of at all, neither the themes nor 
their treatment by chorus and orchestra being mentioned. 
The unfairness is too palpable to need more than mention, 
but it would be extremely entertaining to trace the cause of 
this peculiarly drastic treatment. That is a task, however, 
which would require a psychological detective, whose 
business would be to trace mental prejudice back to the 
origin of race, from there to personal interest, and back 
again to those brain cells where Conceit holds her court, and 
with all the arrogance of accustomed tyranny send forth 
her edicts of murder with glee. ‘‘For within the hollow 
crown that rounds the mortal temple of a critic keeps 
Death his court.’”’ Respectfully, Sitas G, Pratt. 


William C. Carl. 
HIS young artist, who is so rapidly forging 
to the front and whose success with the M. T. N. A. 
at Cleveland and the State M. T. A. at Syracuse last sum- 
mer is doubtless fresh in the memories of our readers, has 
sketched the outlines of his fall, winter and spring cam- 
paign. It is most comprehensive indeed. 

Mr. Carl has organized the Gounod Quartet, an organi- 
zation whose personnel is as follows : Miss Kathryn Hilke, 
soprano; Mrs. Antonio Sawyer, contralto; David G, Hen- 
derson, tenor; John G. Dempsey, baritone, and William C. 
Carl, musical director and accompanist. This quartet an- 
nounces a program of English giees, novelties and selec- 
tions from standard operas in costume, in addition to solo 
work. The Gounod Quartet has already successfully in- 
augurated its season. F. de la Tombelle, the French 
composer, and B. Luard Selby, the English composer, are 
composing music especially for the Gounod Quartet. Mr. 











Carl will also give three historical organ lecture concerts 
in conjunction with Mr. Frederic Dean. These lecture 
concerts will be devoted to Italian, German and French 
masters of the instrument. 
Here is the scheme in detail : 
ITALIAN COMPOSERS. 


Pantatin GRA ..65 ccvccccsés covveseccousece pecbees vadéns Gabrielli (1520) 
OIG i io.o sinc voc ctndenstoneddetevesedihee seepschebine Palestrina (1524) 
PRIORI 00 0000s cnsecbntieshest cols Carbeddnradés 904 Frescobaldi (1587) 
PRE COGN. cio cosese css accessonscigesrscanesbeovteds Ant. Caldara (1678) 
GI. 6 octet suksbtcercoth covk scoveaal otdelvtenes . Padre Martini (1706) 
DEER. cia mahteenihs evidrdpoasiavesseor nedieeheged Onan Paradies (1710) 
See TIO: 65 nn cnbncepebagies ernndaate <asdiveksute Fumagalli (1880) 
Casco cadauvsive enecussbecocenpisessnivastesene die Filippo Capocci 
REAR IND ova iB ib ctlace sn ecvitwwvestccssteddeots Enrico Bossi 
GERMAN WRITERS. 
DNB iis iii ised Gk axkchoaiieten | in ddcbhiadey ike Paumann (about 1500) 
CORNING nce in o.0 0s cistlns obb0.00000d0besherenneete Johann Froberger (1685) 
ID Si v-ea0ns sate Cosdgutesyhssena>csistoudaecentaeten Buxtehude (1635) 
MR s sacckecsnbhecesesded a earedbuse Setabentente seal Pachelbel (1653) 
Teen ie SD. Zi ss wicdveth savédeevinse «sseeeeeeed. S. Bach (1685) 
Te CHE CORNER. 00s wi vescceccecced cvccbiesvesias G, F, Hinde! (1685) 
WO cb crutndesvennesh tn tin eneie:. b40ente ibdtoddconietaeisensl Bibl (1797) 
SELLER SE ACOSO OE TO MR US 38 Mendelssohn (1809) 
PEE, cticdaeadude: .©Ceovesh cane the dbverhenesvepaiceunee Merkel (1827) 
Pinale, Gonads, SOUCtNOMO. ois ies dcdvvcetectcccccssvcs Rheinberger (1859) 
FRENCH MASTERS, 
ee. ss Liu a elthee ooviee theednwdadoubweldaedan wil Jean Titelouze (1563) 
SOL +o) a4 viddian dep varesbes cenh inn ettadnwedenbiatas Fr. Couperin (1668) 
picks cdudisnaess sa vbss dna seiasisecinibcre stkba Clerambault (1676) 
BORON CORED, 60 5000 cece dass ovensiveihns scccce.cpedseaee Boéby (1785) 
Scherzo Symphomique....... ccc cccssccceres ssvccceseses Lemmens (1823) 
pi) EE See ree F thee bakans ss desbtdse adutaaee Th. Salomé (1834) 
(Dedicated to Mr, Carl.) 
Rhapsodie. ........ ¢ spbayenedes cane dc cen rehsdbenehe Saint-Saéns (1835) 
PEEL, conve ccccavkoune “at veswedbedsesgectecednens Th. Dubois (1887) 
ss occ cds tae Ra cd) 64 dernbeveve nite ivseal Alex. Guilmant (1887) 
(Dedicated to Mr. Carl.) 
Marche Pontificale (symphony, first).........+....00++ Ch. M. Widor (1845) 


That these programs will be effectively dealt with goes 
without saying, for Mr, Carl is a pupil of Alexander Guil. 
mant, the famous French composer and organist, and is a 
most accomplished virtuoso himself. These lecture con- 
certs can also be condensed so as to be presented in one 
evening instead of three. 

Mr. Car! will make an extended tour under the sole man- 
agement of Louis Blumenberg, 114 Fifth avenue, through- 
out the United States and Canada. In the spring he will 
probably visit England professionally, negotiations being 
now pending. Mr. Carl will produce many novelties this 
season for the organ, many of them dedicated to him. 

Among some of them we may mention an organ suite by 
Henri Deshayes, and other compositions by Samuel Rous- 
seau, organist of St. Clotilde, Paris, and Georges MacMaster. 
Mr. Carl has just been appointed specialist committee on 
‘‘organ”’ for the New York M. T. A. at Rochester next 
year, and will read an essay on the organ in addition to 
playing. He will open the new organ, built by Emmons 
Howard, of Massachussetts, in the Washington M, E, 
Church, Peughkeepsie, on Friday evening next. He will 
also illustrate on the organ the five lectures to be given by 
Mr. Frederic Dean, at Chickering Hall, preceding the Bos- 
ton Symphony Society ooncerts, as well as well as the six 
lectures preceding the Symphony Society concerts at Car- 
negie Hall. 

Mr. Carl, who is the organist of the ‘‘ Old First Presby- 
terian Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, has his 
handsomely fitted up studio at 57 West Twelfth street. He 
teaches there and at his church on the Roosevelt organ. 
So it will be seen that Mr. Carl will have a very busy 


season. 





“The Holy City’ Given,—The Rockville Choral Union, 
under the direction of W. H. Harper, recently produced 
Gaul’s cantata ‘‘ The Holy City’’ with great success. The 
soloists and chorus showed the results of careful training, 
and were warmly applauded. 
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Musical Items. 

Dr. Martin.—Dr. Carl Martin is engaged for the ‘‘ Mes- 
siah ’’ with the Brooklyn Choral Society at the Academy 
December 20. 

Mr. Sherwood’s Engagements.—William H. Sherwood, 
who uses the Mason & Hamlin piano, will appear with Mr. 
Damrosch in New York November 20; with Mr. Kneisel 
and his quartet in Boston, November 21; with the Ada- 
mowski Quartet, in Boston, December 20, and with Mr. 
Nikisch and the Symphony Orchestra, in Cambridge, De- 
cember 22. 

Gilmore’s Successor,—Portland, Ore., October 18, 1892. 
—Mr. D. W. Reeves, leader of Reeves’ American Band, 
which is now playing a month’s engagement at the Port- 
land Industrial Exposition, in this city, yesterday received 
formal notification of his appointment to the leadership of 
Gilmore’s Band, to succeed the late P. S. Gilmore. The 
following is a copy of the notification : 

Sr. Louis, October 12, 
Mr. D. W, Reeves: 

At a meeting of the band you were unanimously elected leader and co. 
ductor of Gilmore’s Band, Knowing you to be the only man in America 
worthy of keeping the band up to its high standard, and following in 
the footsteps of our lamented Mr. Gilmore, we extend to you, sir, a 
hearty welcome and support, and beg you to name a day when you can 
meet the band. C. W. Frevupenvo.t, 

E, A. Leresre, 

A. Bopg, 

Cart O. D, Cutara, 

Joun SHERIDAN, 
Committee appointed by tie band, 

Mr. Reeves leaves for St. Louis to join the band as soon 
as his Portland engagement iscompleted, which will be on 
October 23. 

Mr. Byron R. Church, who for many years has been the 
leading cornetist of Reeves’ American Band, has been se- 
lected as Reeves’ successor to the directorship of that 
organization. 

The band goes direct from Portland to Boston. Mrs. 
Marie Baratta Morgan will finish the season with the Ameri- 
can Band. 

Mrs. Crane’s Musicale.—The first musicale and recep- 
tion given by Mrs. Ogden Crane will occur to-morrow 
evening at her studio, 9 East Seventeenth street. 

Will Remain in Boston.—Mr. Eugen Gruenberg has 
resigned his position in the Symphony Orchestra and, con- 
trary to rumor, will remain in Boston this season, devoting 
his time principally to teaching the violin and instruction 
in ensemble playing. His name will recall to mind his 
very efficient work as associate conductor of the summer 
concerts two seasons ago. 


A Teacher’s Return.—Miss Georgine Schumann has 
returned from Dresden, and has resumed her instruction. 
Miss Schumann is prepared to give instruction on the 
Janké keyboard. 


Another Origin of “ Dixie.”—To the Editor of the 
«Sun;:’? Sirn—In your invaluable paper of the 16th inst. 
(Sunday edition) I noticed an article under the above head- 
ing. I will eliminate from this communication the opinions 
of those which are stated inthe item referred to, and inform 
your innumerable readers what I know about it, to wit: 
In the ‘*50s"’ E. P. Christy was manager of a troupe of 
minstrels; he was located at Mechanics’ Hall, 472 Broad- 
way. ‘Old Dan” Emmett was at that time a member of 
his troupe. Emmett was given the credit of being the au- 
thor of ‘* Dixie,”’ or rather of ‘*’Way Down South in Dixie.” 
It was composed for a ‘‘song and dance’’ scene. Emmett 
played on the piccolo. I cannot say whether Emmett was 
a plagiarist or not, but we know that a great many of the 
negro melodies were composed at the ‘‘ North,’’ depicting 
the happy side of life of the slaves in the Southern States. 
J. S. Bishop, Riverhead, L. I., October 17.—‘‘Sun.” 


Dakota “ Criticism.”’—It seems that musical criticism 
of the ardent and untamed variety is not confined to the 
art centres of this country, but flourishes in the wild and 
woolly West. A newspaper published in Dakota comes to 
hand containing an account of the graduating exercises of 
the local conservatory of music, Asa rich gem of critical 
literature the entire article deserves preservation, but in 
the interest of brevity a few paragraphs must suffice, as 
for instance: 

‘* The instrumental triumph was scored by Miss F——, 
who is only fourteen. Her attack upon the piano meant 
business from start to finish, and her fair little hands 
chased the keys for their sweetest evocation of harmony, 
as does the greyhound foilow the affrighted hare, turning 


neither to the right or left, but pursuing to the goal with 
single aim. Her agility and firm expression were rewarded 
with continued applause.’’ 

It may be conceded that this is pretty good as a starter, 
but it is nothing to the developments that come when the 
critic gets fully warmed up to his work. Listen, for ex- 
ample, to this outburst : 

‘*A most enjoyable race on pianos was that between 
those two superb artists, Mrs. B. and Mrs. C., the former 
having a grand piano asa racer. It afforded quite a study 
to the musical critic. Now, as with fairy fingers they 
daintily picked up the chords and commingled their mel- 
ody ; then, with the energy of giants in Alpine heights, 
seized grand harmony by the throat and forced its loudest 
and strongest utterance to roll forth and echo from alti- 
tudes to altitudes, finally dying away down in the lower 
vales as echoes of the Alpine hunter’s horn at eve reach 
the chalet far away. To evoke sounds is one thing, to in- 
terpret them in living language is another.” 

One may readily admit that such playing afforded quite 
a study to the musical critic. And the musical critic was 
there. If he had not been, one of the rarest bits of criti- 
cism which has been read in many a long day would have 
escaped utterance. At all events, wild and woolly as the 
criticism is, ithas one virtue in that it is mot peppered 
with any of those stock phrases with which musical criti- 
cism of the grand sort is usually seasoned. The absence 
of these hackneyed phrases would dignify any writing.— 
Chicago ‘ Post.”’ 

Fired the Organist —Pottstown, Pa., October 23.—Ser- 
vices in St. Stephen’s Reformed Church were brought to an 
abrupt termination to-night, when a committee of three 
members ejected C. S. Koch, the dismissed organist of the 

church, from his place in the choir loft, where he was taking 
anactive part in singing the hymn, ‘‘Show pity, Lord; oh! 
Lord, forgive.” 

The pastor, Rev. C. H. Herbst, left the pulpit during the 
excitement, and the services ended. 

Koch persisted in singing in the choir, and Pastor Herbst 
and the trustees concluded to take measures to stop it.— 
**World.”’ 

An Indianapolis Event.—Miss Emma Schellschmidt, 
harp, and her brother Adolph, the ’cellist, made their first 
appearance since their return from Germany at the fac- 
ulty concert of the Indianapolis School of Music given on 
Wednesday last. e: Schellschmidt in Servais’ E minor 
concerto gave a most brilliant performance, showing a 
complete mastery of his instrument ; his sister gave a se- 
lection by Alvan and won for herself five ‘encores. 


Nunez's Novelty.—Gonzalo de J. Nufez, the pianist and 
teacher of music, of this city, proposes a system of musi- 
cal notation by which he contends that reading music may 
be considerably simplified. One of the great difficulties 
in the way of correctly reading a piano piece, for instance, 
is to remember that certain notes are to be flat or certain 
notes sharp, according to the key. To the practiced musi- 
cian the ‘‘signature’’ at the beginning of each line indi- 
cates this sufficiently, but the beginner forgets. The more 
flats and the more sharps there are the more difficult it 
becomes. A student who can read fairly well a piano 
piece inC major (no flats or sharps) or in F (one flat) or in 
G (one sharp) will flounder hopelessly if the same piece is 
written in five flats or five sharps. What are known as 
‘accidentals ’’ aggravate the trouble. 

Mr. Nujiez’s idea is to write all music as if in the key of 
C major and to employ new signs for the black notes. He 
believes that the person reading at sight will be helped, 
that the printing and proof reading of music will be greatly 
simplified and that the composer will more easily put his 
thoughts upon paper. 

An examination of the accompanying bars of a familiar 
Chopin waltz, written according to Mr. Nufez’s plan, will 
show exactly what he expects to accomplish. Ata glance 
the player can see what notes are to be given on the black 
keys and what on the white.—** Herald.”’ 


Dvorak’s Orchestral Classes.—It is intended to expand 
the already efficient orchestra of the National Conservatory 
of Music of America to its utmost limits, and its education 
and conducting will be undertaken by Dr. A. Dvorak, the 
eminent composer and director of the conservatory. To 
this end a special examination of candidates for member- 
ships will take place on next Monday at the National Con- 
servatory, 128 East Seventeenth street, at 3 P. M., Jean- 
nette M. Thurber, president. Soadmirablean opportunity 





for study under one of the greatest musicians of the age 





has never before been offered, and as the tuition is gratui- 
tous, fitness and industry being the only desiderata, this an- 
nouncement should call forth our best local talent. 


Callers.—Rafael Joseffy, Dr. William Mason, John 
Ritzel, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar S. Kelly, Silas G. Pratt, the 
composer ; Carlotta Pinner, Frida de Gebeie Ashforth, 
J. W. Marshbanks, the baritone, of Chicago; Mr. Victor 
Harris, pianist; Mr. Ferdinand Sinzig, the pianist, and 
W. H. Lawton were all callers at this office last week. 

H. W. Parker's Organ Recital,—Horatio W. Parker 
will give an organ recital at the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Madison avenue and Forty-second street, next Sat- 
urday afternoon at 4:30. Mr. Parker will be assisted by 
Mr. Gustav Dannreuther, violin. 


Mr. Krehbiel’s Lectures.—A course of six arialytical lec- 
tures will be delivered by Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, assisted at 
the piano by Mr, Henry Holden Huss, on the music to be 
performed at this season’s concerts of the Philharmonic 
Society. The class will meet in the house of Mrs. George 
F, Canfield, No. 32 East Thirty-third street, at 3 o'clock, 
on the Thursday afternoons immediately preceding the 
concert days—that is to say, on November 17, December 
15, January 12, February 9, March 2 and March 23. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra.—The second concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra was a great and well de- 
served success, both for the orchestra and the soloist, Mr. 
Carl Stasny, professor of piano at the New England Conser- 
vatory. Nikisch brought out two novelties for Boston— 
the overture to ‘‘King Manfred,’ by Reinecke, and the 
E minor (fifth) symphony of the great Russian composer, 
Tschaikewsky, which proved a huge success. But the 
chief feature of the concert was Mr. Carl Stasny, a pianist 
of first rank. In his performance he showed many good 
points—that the C minor concerto of Saint-Saens he played 
quite readily assumed great prominence in the evening’s 
program, and the opportunity of a correct estimate of the 
concerto was easily gained in following his reading of the 
work. He is a singularly clear and intelligent interpreter 
of this brilliant French composer, and the artistic fashion 
in which he performed the piano score instantly arrested 
the attention and gave the player an audience in sympathy 
with his methods. 

Mr. Stasny was recalled several times after the perform- 
ance, and his success has been such a genuine one that we 
hope to hear him very often in this season. 


Don’t Blame the Dog.—‘'I was raised in the country 
myself, and would be the last man in the world to speak 
lightly of a countryside concert,’ said a Lewiston clerk, 
‘*but a remarkably funny thing did happen the other day 
at a country entertainment where I was. I had driven up 
to Wayne in my team and was returning when night over- 
took me in a little hamlet between there and here. I had 
to put up at one of the farmers’ houses and stop all night. 
A large black dog had met me at the door and seemed glad 
tosee me. He was a remarkably fine looking hunter, and 
seemed like a knowing brute tome, Aftersupper the folks 
said that there was to be a concert for the benefit of an old 
soldier in the schoolhouse a mile away. Bob, the boy, was 
given permission to go. When we had all got settled inthe 
plank seats, behind the plank desks, in walked Bob with 
that dog. 

‘*The dog crowded under a seat. 
things on the program there was a soprano solo by a girl 
in very bright colors. The first note of the song rose 
There was the scratching of claws on the 
Then as she sang the 


After numerous other 


clear and shrill. 
old floor as the dog crawled out. 
dog got back on his haunches and howled that very mourn- 
ful howl that I have heard in the night when dogs bay at 
the moon. The girl stopped and someone kicked the dog, 
who stopped, too. Then the singer bravely began again. 
So did the dog. The girl stopped and laughed nervously. 
Someone put out the dog, and the folks smiled encourag- 
From outside somewhere came 
This time she 


ingly as she again began. 
the sound of the melancholy dog again. 
stopped, and the proceedings were delayed till Bob was out 
of hearing with that dog. Now that dog had what! call 
a ‘sensitive ear.’ ’’—Lewiston ‘ Journal."’ 





MAKES DRAUGHTS. 


‘* What is your son doing ? ”’ 

‘* He is a draughtsman.”’ 

‘* Ah ; learning to be an architect ?’’ 

‘*No. He pumps the organ for our church.” 
Washington “* Evening Star,’’— 





Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
GEHRMAN YT. 

Last year, 749 pupils. 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Déring, 
Prof, Krantz; for Chamber Music, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolff, Mus. Doc,, &c. ; 
for Organ, Music Director Hipner, Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent 
members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concert- 
master Fr. Griitzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Chamber Singer Miss Agl. Orgeni, honorary member of the Court 
Theatre, Mrs. Otto Alvsleben, Mann, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff 
Education from the beginning to the finish, Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus and 
full list of teachers at the offices of Tux Musicat Courter and through Prof, EOGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


DRESDEN, 
Thirty-seventh year. 47 different branches taught. 


Georgi, &c. 


American ConsemvaToRy 


87 teachers, among whom for 


THIRTY-FIVE 





JOHN J. 





Chickering Hall, Chicago, 
Wabash Ave. and Jackson St. 
All branches of Instrumental and Vocal Music, Theory, 
Composition, Delsarte, Dramatic Art, 
Elocution, Languages. 


INSTRUCTORS. 
Thorough Course of Study. 


Speclal Normal Department for the training of 
pupils for the musical profession. 
Send for Catalogue. 


HATTSTAEDT™, Director. 


THE 


MOZART CLUB OF NEW YORK, 


Reorganized for the Season 1 892, 
CONSISTING OF 


REED INSTRUMENTS AND PIANO, 
AS FOLLOWS: 

J. ELLER, Oboe. F, BERNHARDI, Bassoon, 

©. OESTERLE, Flute. C. PIEPER, Horn. 

C. REINECKE, Clarionet. G. E. EAGER, Piano. 


The only organization of the kind in the United 
States. Open for engagements, Address JOS. ELLER, 
148 Second Avenue. 
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Robert Franz. 








OBERT FRANZ, the well-known German 


R composer, died last Monday. 
the birthplace of HAndel, on June 28, 1815. 
ing the latter part of his life the most important com- 
He was the son of a respectable 


He was dur- 


poser of German songs. 
citizen of Halle, and had abundant opportunity to obtain 
His talent for music, however, ap- | 
It 
was only after years of delay, and finally under protest, 
that his parents permitted him, in 1835, to make a trial of 
his musical gifts as a pupil of Schneider, at Dessau. He 
remained there for two years, studying and composing 
much ambitious stuff, which he afterward destroyed. 

He returned to Halle, regarded as the black sheep of the 
For six 


a thorough education. 
peared early and excited the opposition of his parents. 


family, his mother alone sympathizing with him. 
years he was unable to obtain musical employment, and 
yet he was unfit for anything else. He occupied his time, 
however, by industriously studying Bach, Beethoven and 
Schubert. In 1843 he published his first set of twelve 
songs, which at once attracted the attention of that watch- 
ful and generous critic, Schumann. In his ‘*Neue Zeit- 
schrift’’ he openly expressed his admiration, in which | 
Mendelssohn, Liszt and others speedily joined. 

of Halle were finally moved to appoint 


The authorities 
Franz organist at the Ulrichskirche and conductor at the 
Sing Academie, In course of time he obtained the titles of 
‘*kOniglicher Musikdirector’’ and doctor of music, the 
latter being conferred by the University of Halle on his | 
lecturing to the students on musical subjects. As early as 
In 1853 his troubles were 


1841 his hearing began to fail. 
aggravated by serious nervous disorders, and in 1868 he 
was forced to give up his occupations and cease writing 
altogether. Pecuniary troubles, of course, fell upon him 
with overwhelming force, but they were overcome by the 
generous efforts of Liszt, Joachim, Mrs. Helena Magnus 
and others, who arranged concerts for his benefit in 1872 
and raised the sum of $25,000, 

In his latter years Franz devoted much time to editing 
He fur- 


and arranging the works of Bach and Handel. 
nished the proper polyphonic accompaniments in cases 
where the composer's intentions are only indicated by a 
figured bass, rewriting the part sketched for the organ for 
a group of wind instruments, and supplying suitable sub- | 
stitutes for parts written for obsolete instruments. His 
work in this department of music was done with great care 


and judgment, and its value is exceedingly high. | 

Franz’s compositions and arrangements consist of 257 
songs for single voice, with piano accompaniment; kyrie, 
the | 


a capella, for four part chorus and solo voices; 
CXVIIth Psalm, acapella for double choir in eight parts, 


and a liturgy for the Evangelical service ; six chorales; | 


four part songs for mixed voices and six songs for male | 
chorus. His arrangements of other composers’ works | 
are Bach's ‘St. Matthew Passion,’’ ‘* Magnificat in D,”’ | 
‘* Trauerode,"’ ten cantatas, six duets and numerous arias ; 
Handel's ** Messiah,"’ **Jubilate,"’ ‘* L’Allegro il Penseroso 
ed il Moderato,’’ twenty-four operatic arias and twelve 
duets; Astorga's ‘‘Stabat Mater,’’ Durante’s ‘‘Magnificat,” 
Mendelssohn's Hebrew melody for piano and violin, six two 
and four part songs arranged for onejvoice, with piano; 
Mozart's quintets in C minor and major, and Schubert's 
quartet in D minor, transcribed for piano for four hands. 

Franz's songs have been slow in acquiring the popularity 
among lovers of high-class music which they deserve. 
They are, as Emil Naumann justly says, ‘* tone pictures of 
a reflective nature and highly finished in form, with care- 
fully chosen harmonies and refined accompaniments, 
melody and fluency, however, not being very evident. 
Many of them require deep musical declamation, with an | 
unusually careful delivery, and if, on the one hand, there 
are some that are the outcome of reflection rather than of | 
effusive imagination, there are those, on the other hand, 
that overflow with a naiveté and spontaneity deficient in 
others,’’—** Times."’ 











Correspoudence, 





Cleveland Cossip. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, October 21, 1802. 


HE musical cauldron has commenced to bubble 
and the fairly Mr. John. Marquardt, 
who has recently returned to our city from New York, gave 
a highly artistic concert, assisted by Emil Ring, piano; Miss 
Lenschow, soprano, from Baltimore; Mrs. Trieber, contralto, 
and Mr. Harry Williams, The program embraced among its in- 
strumental numbers sonata, piano and violin, Paderewski ; trio, 
Brahms (Mr. Heydler, 'cello), anda Bach prelude and fugue for 
violin alone, played in a masterly manner by Mr. Marquardt. 
Miss Lenschow was laboring under the disadvantages of a se- 
vere cold, and hardly did herself full justice. The singing of 
Mr. Trieber and Mr, Williams was excellent and met the hearty 
approval of a large audience. 


season 8 now on 


| recital in one of our churches last evening. 


He was born at Halle, | 





Mr. George W. Andrews, of Oberlin, gave an interesting organ 


I was unable to at- 
tend owing to another engagement, but hear he played his pro- 
gram in splendid fashion. 

Baron Le Vay, violinist; Miss Marguerite Wuerst, violinist ; 
Mr. Oscar Werner, pianist ; Mr. Max Droge, ‘cellist, and a viola 
player whose name I cannot recall have formed a quintet club 
and promise a series of interesting subscription concerts this sea- 
son 

Mr. Moccabee has instituted his annual series of popular con- 


certs and will open the season with the New York Mozart Sym- 


phony Club, 
The faculty of the School of Vocal Culture and Piano Playing 
gave the first concert of the season at the Hallet & Davis new re- 


| cital hall before a large and appreciative audience : 


Tarantelle (two pianos) .. . Theo, Lack 
Messrs. Smit 
(valse) se PR eerie & 
Miss Clara Louise Doeltz, 


h and Ernst. 


** Aimons nous” 


Etude, op. 27,No.5 ... . Arthur Foote 

‘* Chasse aux Papillons,” op. 46 Wilson G. Smith 

March, from * Suite,” op. 91 are . Raff 
Miss Louise Hart. 

‘* Titania,” caprice de concert, two pianos Wely 


Messrs. Smith and Ernst. 
. Hope Temple 
. Van der Stucken 


‘Thoughts and ‘Tears ”"’ 
“Sweetest Flower”. ed ae oe 
Miss Doeltz. 
Ber« euse, op. 47, No. 1 
‘* Vesper Chimes "’ (new) } . Wilson G. Smith 
Caprice Espagnol, op. 52. 

Mr. Smith. 
“The Water Lily," } 
“Sleep, Baby, Sleep” 


Arthur Foote 


Miss Doeltz. 

Cortege, op. 34, two pianos Valle de Paz 

Mr. Smith and 

Miss Doeltz’s artistic singing and Mr. Smith's group of original 

compositions were specially well received. 

Mr. Johann Beck promises his usual series of classical quartet 
concerts, although the dates have not yet been announced. 

The Y. M. C. A. have organized a male singing club, under Mr. 

B. Ellinwood’s direction, and will give a number of concerts 


Miss Hart. 


C 
during the winter. 

Since writing above notice of Mr. Marquardt's concert I learn 
that he has accepted an engagement with Theodore Thomas, so 
that we will again lose this excellent artist through lack of ade- 
quate support. 

The German musical societies are actively at work preparing 
for the Sengerfest next year. 

The Frohsin Gesangverein has disbanded through a lack of in- 
terest, and Mr. Droge lost a position as co@#luctor thereby. 

The Cleveland Vocal Society under Mr. Alfred Arthur have 
commenced their rehearsals, and will bring out some important 
works at their concerts. 

The same may be remarked concerning the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 

By the way,I almost forgot a very important musical an- 
nouncement, viz., James H. Rogers, the talented and urbane, is 


| receiving the congratulations of his friends by reason of a son 


and heir. 
Thus up to date doth the musical cauldron boil and bubble. 
‘ APEX. 


=o 


Music in the Twin Cities. 


MINNEAPOLIS, October 14, 1892. 


f ken ultra fashionable world are beginning to hie 
them home from the lake resorts and quiet rustic retreats. 
Consequently the approach ot the concert season is heralded 
by a bountiful supply of local entertainments. 
Gustavus Johnson gave the second piano recital of the series 


already begun. A large audience was present on the evening of 


October 8, and Mr. Johnson played his long program of ten num- | ©: : 
, | times in an age. 


| which genius imparts. 


bers to very attentive listeners. 
TESTIMONIAL CONCERT, 

On the evening of October 13 a testimonial concert was ten- 
dered Miss Anna Cecil O'Brien, soprano, and Miss Beth Bragg, 
violinist. They were assisted by Maud Ulmer, soprano ; Laura 
Carroll Dennis, contralto ; W. B. Heath, tenor; George W. Fer- 
guson, baritone, and Herman Emiel Zock, pianist ; H. S$. Wood- 
ruff and J. Lewis Brown, accompanists. The Lyceum Theatre 
was filled at an early hour, for there was more than a usual in- 
terest in the work of the fair artists. Miss O’Brien made‘her 
debut in Minneapolis a little over a year ago at the house of one 
of the leading society musicians. At that time those who were 
so fortunate as to hear her prophesied great things of her in the 
future. For a year past she has been studying with J. H. Adams, 
a prominent vocal teacher in Boston, and on the evening of the 
13th she more than delighted her audience with the results she 
has achieved. Her voice is more penetrating than powerful or 
sweet, and has good staying qualities. She takes her intervals 
well, and her runs and trills are made with ease. Her precision 
marks the correct student who adheres closely to the text. The 
successful rendition of her numbers on this occasion evinced that 
she had not wasted any time while in Boston, but was a careful, 
conscientious student, In her first number she evinced a little 
stiffness, which, although it did not affect her execution, some- 
what detracted from its dramatic force. The aria from ‘‘ La 
Traviata" was admirably executed, showing the capabilities of 
her voice, and received an enthusiastic encore. The charming 
little songs which composed her third number were rendered in 
an easy, graceful style which was very pleasing. 

Miss Beth Bragg, violinist, a ‘‘ bonnie,” winsome girl, captivated 
her listeners at once with her sweet playing. She handles the 
bow with ease and is careful in her reading and execution. Both 
of her numbers, which were rather of the cantabile order, were 
skillfully executed and won importunate encores, It is well that 
she can pursue her studies under masters who will bring out the 


| artist of undoubted ability, 


. M. Lecoeg | 


| talent already so well developed. The fair young violinist pos- 


sesses as well a charming graciousness of manner which will add 
greatly to her success. The quartet by Misses Maud Ulmer and 
Laura Carroll Dennis and Messrs. W. B. Heath and Geo. W. 
Ferguson was a most pleasing number, and also the duet by 
Misses Dennis and Ulmer. The rest of the program was ad- 
mirably carried out, completing one of the most enjoyable musi- 
cal evenings we have had. The two recipients of the testimonial 
concert are going to Boston to pursue their studies, and most 
heartily we wish them every success. 
October 20. 

The Hecker children gave two concerts in this city to large 

and appreciative audiences on the 17th and 19th. 





St. Paul. 





MISS CADY’S PIANO RECITAL. 

The Baldwin Seminary, Summit avenue, was the scene of a brill- 
1ant soiree musicale on the evening of Wednesday, October 12, 
at which time Miss Gertrude Cady, pianist, was formally pre- 
sented to the patrons of the school as a recent addition to its 
faculty. The auditorium was well filled with an appreciative 
audience of music lovers, who listened with delight to the short 
program of eight numbers. Miss Cady was assisted by Miss 
Rippe, soprano, and Mr. Kriedt, baritone, both of Minneapolis. 
The gentleman was not in good voice, and although he showed 
that he had ability, still he was not able to do himself credit. 
Miss Rippe, soprano, sang with good execution and true feeling, 
Her voice is round and full, although not very powerful. Her 
tones are true, and she takes her intervals well, and her trills 
and runs are executed with ease. For the past two years she has 
been the pupil of Prof. Ernst Kock in Stuttgart. 

The great interest of the evening of course was centred in 
Miss Cady, pianist. The young lady began her career at a very 
early age. When but three years old she could play almost every- 
thing she heard, and was always running her little fingers over 
the keys of the piano whenever she could. At twelve she com- 
posed a waltz in D, which C, A. Cappa, of the Seventh Regi- 
ment (N. Y.) Band, considered so creditable that he arranged 
it for his own band and presented her with the printed 
copy. The same piece is often played in Minneapolis. Her lat- 
est composition, ‘‘ Love's Lament,” is nowin the hands of the 
publisher. Miss Cady is the pupil of Prof. M. Marmontel, of 
the conservatory, Paris, and of Tissot in piano playing. With 
Mrs. Egtnim she studied solfeggio. In Stuttgart she studied 
with Professors Pruckner and Linder piano playing, and harmony 
with Karl Dappler. So strong and favorable was the impression 
that she made that she was enrolled an honorary member of the 
‘* Baron von Giltlingen,” which is composed of the ‘‘ Hof.’’ She 
returned to Minneapolis a few months ago, and has scored some 
brilliant successes, She executes and fingers well, and her 
style is decidedly bright and sparkling. Her stage appearance is 
pleasing and favorably impresses her audience from the start. 
On this occasion her portion of the program was par excel- 
the audience were delighted. Miss Cady is an 
possessed of genuine artist soul 
and breadth of generosity. The prophecies made of her so 
long ago are sure to be verified. In a few days she will start 
upon a concert tour of a few weeks in the cities of the North and 
West. 


ence, and 


CONCERT BY THE HECKER CHILDREN, 
One of the most enjoyable concerts ever given in this city, and 
one which will be long remembered, was given on the evening of 


October 14 at the Park Congregation Church by the Hecker 


children, assisted by Miss Gordon, a well-known society lady and 


prominent musician, The building was crowded with a repre- 
sentative St. Paul audience of music lovers, and their apprecia- 
tive enthusiasm was unmistakably expressed. The program 
was a choice one, its rendition in every way pleasing. These 


| children are really remarkable players. No need to herald them 


| 





as prodigies ; they are of a higher type than that word, much 
abused as it is, would indicate. They possess the soul and 
spirit of true genius, such as the world sees but a very few 
They play with the truthful understanding 
The emotions, the natural expression of 
which is the result of mature experience, have no part in their 
exquisite rendition of musical classics. Too young to know 
aught of these sensibilities, their interpretation of classical 
music is the inspiration of genius alone. Genius too of a very 
high order. Each child has its own bent; while playing to- 
gether, their phrasing is exactly alike. They all play the vio- 


lin. Their tone coloring is bold, the shadings of expression fine 
andtrue. Artists they are to the very marrow; artists who are 


bound to become known, and whose place upon the ladder of 
fame will be nearer the top than many who aspire and fewer 
whoever succeed in attaining. 

There are four children, three girls and one boy. Stella, the 
eldest, is a pianist of ability ; her fingering is beautiful and her 
playing smooth and true, She sings, as well, and although her 
voice is not very strong she uses it well. Bertha is the family 
star in the exclusive possession of the art of composition. She 
is but eleven years of age and already several compositions of 
great merit have seen the light. Her touch upon the piano is 
soft and velvety and at the same time clear and true. The boy, 
Carl, is the violinist, and never have I heard such skillful execu- 
tion by an amateur violinist. He is the very impersonation of 
boyish grace and beauty, playing like one inspired, his beautiful 
poetic face lighted up with the spirituelle fire of innate devotion 
to high art. The little girl, Cecile, is a sweet child artist. These 
children inspire me to an extended notice of them ; not only is 
their musical training of superior order, but their education in 
the learning of the schools has kept pace with their musical de- 


velopment. Their parents are superior people, and both are 
musicians. The domestic atmosphere is the essence of refine- 
ment. The study and practice of musicis their pastime and 


amusement. No “cruelty to children” business about it. On 
the evening above mentioned every number was enthusiastically 
encored. Miss Gordon, soprano, sang superbly and with true 
artistic finish. Acton Horton. 
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LARGEST HOUSE 


Music Engraving 


PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application. 












LHIPSsiIo, 
QERMANY, 


C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, — 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of pg mete pe to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions. 








ESTEY ORGAN CO. GEORGE G. SAXE 


ESTEY & SASE, 
Estey Organs and Estey Pianos, 


5 East Fourteenth Street, 


NEW YORE. 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


462 East 136th Street, NEW YORK. 
GEORGE BOTHNER, 


- 











MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELizABETH STREET). 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
5624, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 








YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


& BLAKE ORGAN 


Co. 
OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 
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PIANO ORGAN 
OCOMPANY, 








——-MANUFACTURERS OF— 


THE NEEDHAM PIANOS, 


UNEXCELLED FOR 
FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, 








E. A. COLE, Secretary. 


: 


THE NEEDHAM ORCANS 


QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 





CHAS, H, PARSONS, Presipenr. 


HOME OFFICE, 292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FOREIGN AQENCIES:; 


GREAT BRITAIN—Heney Amenivce, London, 

RUSSIA — Harman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and 
Warsaw. 

AUSTRALIA-—Svrrow Bros. 


Melbourne 
GERMANY —Boéume & Son, Gera ; 


Reuss 





NEW ZEALAND—Miwex & T son, Christ- 
church 

INDIA—T. Bevan & Co.. Calcutta 

BRAZIL—F. Ricraarps, Rw Janiero, 

(For American Agencies address Home Office asabove.) 





Pum, A. Starck, 
PRES’ T, 


STAs 


“THE HIGHEST TYPE.” 


CK PIANOS 


M. FE. Srracx, 
KC’Y AND TREAS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CAPITAL, 
$50,000.00. 


ST aah PIANO CP 


H CLASS 
ONLY. 


171 and 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 








H. HERRMANN, 


368 Broome 8St., NEW YORK. 
Apply for Order Sheet. 





DIMENSION STOCK 


Cut to exact sizes, kiln dried, glued and planed 
for wood workers generally 








WHOLESALE anv RETAIL. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER. 


all principal cities 


Agents wanted in 








THE 


se MILLER 
OF ORGAN 


IS THE 
BEST 


AND 


f Most Salable 
ORGAN 





AGENTS WANTE 
MILLER ORGAN C0., 


Where we are not repre 
sented, Catalogue, &c., free 


JAMES BELLAK, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WENTWORTH 


41 BRISTOL ST., BOSTON, 


Manufactures the Highest Grade 


PIANOS 











LEBANON, PA. 


FLOOD & 
CONKLIN 


CO., 


VARNISH MAKERS, 


_ NEWARK, Nid. 
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Journal in the Music Trade. 

















This paper has the Largest Guaranteed Circulation of any 


The Musical Courier. 


HE NEGOTIATIONS THAT HAVE BEEN 

PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY PENDING BETWEEN THE WEBER PIANO COM. 

BY THE- PANY AND MESSRS. SMITH & NIXON, OF CINCINNATI, 

M T S c A c 0 T R l F R c 0 M PAN y | FOR SOME WEEKS PAST HAVE AT LAST BEEN CON. 

*| SUMMATED, AND MESSRS. SMITH & NIXON WILL 

HEREAFTER REPRESENT THE WEBER IN THEIR 
ENTIRE TERRITORY. 





WEBER. 


<> 

















































(Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York.) 
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CHICKERING. 








19 Union Square W., New York. 





President, MARC A, BLUMENBERG, 
Vice-President, OTTO FLOERSHEIM, 
Secretary and Treasurer, SPENCER T, DRIGGS, 





[By TELEGRAPH. ] 

if MOURNE THAT WE 
DRAWN ALL TERRITORY FROM SMITH & 
NIXON, AND THAT THEY REPRESENT US NO 
LONGER. CHICKERING & SONS. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
MARC A, BLUMENBERG, OTTO FLOERSHEIM, 
JOHN EB, HALL. JAMES G. HUNEKER, 
HARRY O. BROWN. SPENCER T. DRIGGS, 
EDITORS: 
MARC A. BLUMENBERG. 
JAMES G,. HUNEKER, 





T will probably be May 1 before Messrs. Decker 
Brothers will be able to occupy thtir new build- 

ing now being erected for them at 33 Union square, 
| West. In the meantime they are as busy as usual in 


OTTO FLOERSHEIM., 
HARRY O. BROWN, 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT : 
SPENCER T. DRIGGS R. S. MAXWELL. 


BOSTON OFFICE; 
BERLIN, GERMNAY: 
LEIPSIC, GERMANY; 
LONDON AND PARIS: 


82 Wesi St 
Putitire Rorn, 84a Liitzow St. 
GupxOpex Huo, Kinigstrasse 16, larly in the West, where the Decker Brothers is 


Brentano's 


American News Company, New York, General Distributing | Ments. 
Agents. | 
Western News Company, Chicago, Western Distributing Agents. | 


“Ke 
‘“ T is almost a matter of personal favor to get certain 
Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. | | styles of Hazelton Brothers pianos this fall. The 
Veurly, ®4.00; Foreign, 65.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents, | Wareroom is often almost depleted by the city sales 
———— — | and one misses the assortment of special veneers that 








RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
| 


PER INCH. | visit. 
Three Menths $20.00 Nine Months............,. 60,00 = i a 
bis Mente 40.00 Gates sheaths 30,00 | 10r decades run along at a steady pace, seemingly 
Special rates for preferred positions. never feeling the depressions that have affected the 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 rp. mM. on trade in general but since the past six months it has | 
Monday , 


All changes in advertisements must reach this office by Friday preced- been pushed in a much more progressive spirit, and | 
| the results show conclusively what a great future the | 


| 
| 


tng the issue in which changes are to take effect. 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, old house still has before it. There are yet big things 
draft or money orders, payable to the Musicat Courier Company, | y g § 


| in store for the Hazelton. 

| see 
(f€ 4 SIDE ISSUE” is the title of a little pamphlet | 
A issued by W. J. Dyer & Brother, of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, which should be in the hands of | 
every dealer—particularly small ones—who handles | 
musical merchandise. It contains seven lots or as- | 
sortments of salable instruments, embracing har- 
monicas, accordeons ; banjo, violin and guitarstrings, | 
bows, cases and appurtenances, sold in lumps at from | 
$10 to $100. Just such goods as their long experi- | 
ence in the business has taught them the average | 
dealer needs are to be found in their catalogue, and 
bargain seekers and others inexperienced in purchas- 
ing small wares should peruse it with care and ulti- 
mate profit. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, 1{880. 


No. S6G6GO. 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1892, 





UR Mr. John E, Hall, Western representative of 
0 THE MUSICAL COURIER at Chicago, is in New 
York on his regular fall visit to his many friends here, 
and will be delighted to expatiate upon the wonder- | 
ful progress that the West has made in the manufac- 
ture of musical instruments to all those who are 


favored with a call from him, 


al 

HERE will shortly be offered to piano manufac- 
3 turers a line of felts of American make which it 
is promised will be of Al quality. They are to be en- 
tered in competition with the best goods now on the 
market, and the name of the mills turning them out 
will be sufficient warrant of their excellence. They | 
will be ready before the first of the year. 


=e 
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ID you call on ‘Charlie’ Parson while you were | 
Capital fellow, we're sure you'll agree—a whole 


T is rumored that a young man who is now dis- 
I porting himself on an alleged musical and 
dramatic paper is about to resign his position and 
accept an engagement as traveler for a piano house 
whose ambitions are matters of record. It is to be 
regretted that he should take such a step, because if 
he is candid with himself he must admit to himself 
that he does not possess either the experience or 

here Columbus week ?” the qualifications of a_ careful, businesslike road 
representative, and it is to be regretted that the house, 
procession, including the band, in himself. You | whose former errors of judgment have cost them 
who were here and missed Charlie" Parsons missed much money, should now make an alliance which, if 
one of the best features of the show, and probably | they are candid with themselves, they must admit to 
you missed hearing about how many Needham | themselves holds much promise of embarrassments 
pianos and organs are being sold. If you did you | such as they would not be confronted with in the 
should write him and find out. Perhaps you'll be sur- | engagement of a regular traveler who has no pro- 
prised, but when he explains why things are thus the | fessional affiliations and who would attend strictly 
chances are you'll join in and help swell the number. | to their business, which he would make his own. 















HAVE WITH- | 


NG "RANK M. STEVENS, " 

A. T. KIM FRANE M | the temporary quarters at the corner of Sixteenth 
WESTERN OF FICE; Chicago, 286 Wabash Ave., Joun E. Haut, | Street and Union square, West. Their retail trade 
Manager ° | has followed them there, and their wholesale business | 


has exceeded their anticipations for the year, particu- | 


_.| among the most popular of the higher grade instru- 


| have for so long marked the place as one pleasant to | 





T is a pleasure to record from time to time the 
steady success of Behning & Son. They are not 
making much fuss, but they are making many pianos 
and some money, the latter condition being one 
shared by the agents who have stuck to the Behning 
through thick and thin, and who find it as reliable a 
piano as can be bought for the money. 


+2 


“‘ PIHAT little firm of Strich & Zeidler up in Har- 

T lem” is no longer referred to in such terms, 
because it is rapidly ceasing to be little and promises 
to branch out still more in the near future. That the 
| Strich & Zeidler is an absolutely successful seller in 
| Chicago should be proof enough to the average dealer 
'that it is an instrument the merits of which are 
| worth looking into. 





oF 


HE Wissner piano is still whizzing along at the 
same old rapid rate and the proverbially happy 


| Frank King is proportionately happier, as all will bear 
| witness to who have seen him during the last few 


months, The retail sales in Brooklyn alone are suffi- 
cient to keep a large factory busy, and when added to 
this is the wholesale it’s small wonder that the 
whole business is rushed. 








LOOK OUT. 


—_—_ —_—___—_ 


HAT may foreshadow another strike in the 
piano business appears in the Chicago 


| « Herald” last week in the appended labor note : 


Fischer's Hall, 82 Lake street, was crowded last evening at an open 
meeting of the Piano Makers’ Union, Charles Stanley presided, Speeches 
were made by Swallow, of the carpenters; Britzius, of the cigar makers, 
and Warwick, of the piano varnishers. The piano makers are affiliated 
with the New York organization and wish to include the unions of 
Boston, Philadelphia, Brooklyn and Buffalo, They are also endeavoring 
to get the organ makers and piano tuners of this city to jointhem, As 


The Hazelton business, as everyone knows, has soon as they are strong enough they will attempt to reduce their working 
| hours from ten to eight. 


| It is well known that the men of New York city are 


not at all satisfied with the outcome of their last 
attempt at a reduction of hours. They realize as 
keenly as do their employers that the last trouble, in 
the fall of 1890, drove many orders to Western manu- 
facturers, and they well know that any further at- 
tempt on their part will have the same effect. But 
they argue that if they can combine with the Western 
men and inaugurate a movement that shall be general 
instead of local they can make a long fight. 

Another indication of activity is that at the meet- 
ing in New York on the 17th of the Central Labor 
Federation a proposal was made by a delegate from 
the Piano Makers’ Union to establish a bureau of sta- 
tistics and employment for his fellows, which proposi- 
tion was favorably received and left for full discussion 
later. 

The movements of the men will be watched with in- 
creased interest during the next few months, particu- 
larly if the general scheme of combination becomes 
more a possibility than at present. 








A Strike Impending. 





Seeking the Nine Hour Day. 


The 50 polishers and varnishers in the employ of Ivers & 
Pond, piano manufacturers, have presented a price list 
which the concern is not disposed to concede. 

According to statements made by the employés, at a 
meeting of the Piano Varnishers and Polishers’ Union in 
Wells Memorial! Hall, it has been the custom of this firm to 
reduce wages in the polishing and varnishing department 
about Christmas time every year. Owing to this custom 
the men are obliged to work harder to make $2.50 or 
thereabouts per day than men in other factories have to 
work in order to earn $3 per day. 

Most of this class of work is done by the piece, and the 
day hands have concluded to ask for a nine hour work 
day without a reduction in their wages. The men will 
avoid a strike if possible and a committee has been ap- 
pointed to confer with the firm.—Boston ‘‘ Herald.”’ 
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CHASE BROTHERS PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURERS 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 
Muskegon, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. Chicago III. 
EW W ENGL AN} Pernt aaa eee on. cee WORE 

PIANO 


amply repaid by a careful investigation, 
LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
























NEW ENGLAND PIANO C 32 GEORGE STREET, 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave. -» New York. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
. 
Fiano Manufacturers. 
LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin, The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other, 


ASU EIN, IN. xX. 


THOMAS MUSIC CO.,843 Broadway, New York, Gen’! Eastern Agents. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention In the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 











The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 
“SNOISIO TNALLAVAG ONY 








FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


EVERY peal mous EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


‘T'E1 ES STE RIELIN Cc CO WORCESTER, MASS. 
FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 


mMenciy ROBT. M.WEBB. 
PIANOS. CLOTH, FELT + 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 


» ~~~ PUNCHINGS. 
CENTURY PIANO COMPANY. PAPER PIANO COVERS—Pat’d March, 1892. 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICES AND WAREROOMS 
Cor, Main, Bank and Prince Streets. | CENTURY HALL, cor. Fourth St. and First ive, South, 


stk deh, din Gt Wales Toncemeed avmains, Dek 30 neon 190 Third Avenue, New York. Factory : Brooklyn, L. I. 


WOODWARD & DOWN PANU 


BOSTON, MASS. 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS: | CHICAGO WAREROOMS 
10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave. 











MINNEAPOLIS FACTORY: 
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ABOUT PHILADELPHIA. 
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T is generally conceded by those who are in any 
] way posted that Philadelphia is about the worst 
commission ridden city in the country, Just how it 
attained this notoriety is somewhat a matter of conjec- 


ture, but probably, as one dealer remarked, they must 
have wanted it, for they have been encouraging the 
commission fiend in all phases of his character and 


workings for years past. Some of them are growling 
now because the fiend is the upper dog ; but under 
the circumstances riothing else should have been ex- 
pected, and it is just dawning on them that restric- 
tive measures must be adopted, and at once, for the 
matter is becoming an exceedingly burdensome one, 
both to the dealer and customer, 

The attitude of THE MUSICAL COURIER in making 


the commission a feature of a large special number 
has been heartily commended by nearly all, and quite 
a number have purchased extra copies for distribution 


among prospective purchasers of instruments, feel- 
ing that the experience contained therein of the 
several hundred dealers, proving that beyond question 
the purchaser was little benefited by soliciting aid 
from outside parties, might instil in them a more 
decided confidence in the dealer and his opinion re- 
garding the reliability of an instrument and result in 
abjuring to a very great extent the middle or com- 
mission man. 

That all dealers are not strictly conscientious in 


their statements regarding a piano does not enter | 


into the question; they certainly might be considered 
just as reliable and as much to be depended upon as 
the person who has gone from one end of the line to 
the other and then renders an opinion in accordance 
with the highest price offered him to make the sale. 

The dealer is supposed to be working somewhat 
fora reputation or to sustain a reputation already 
made, but the commission man only expects just 
what can be got from that sale. 


The circumstances connected with some of the | 


sales are go aggravating and unjust that it is no won- 
der a ing of discouragement creeps over the 
dealer he whispers to himself, “ How long, O 
Lord ! how long!” 

\s a matter of curiosity we will quote a specimen 
or two: 

Mr. D., a clergyman and a perfect stranger to the 
dealer, presents himself at the warerooms and intro- 
duces a member of his parish who is casting about 
for a piano, 

They have been looking around and want to do the 


best they can, quality and price considered, &c., and, 
furthermore, as an extra inducement for the dealer 
to make a low price, there were in prospect several 


more sales in the same parish, which, in all proba- | 


bility, the preacher could influence. 

A second-hand piano was finally selected, and, be- 
tween the purchaser and his pastor, the price was 
screwed down to a mighty light margin, but accepted 
in consideration of future sales, 

It was a cash bargain and everything being settled 
they left, and the dealer thought no more of the 
matter. 

In about two hours back comes the clerical end of 
the deal and wants $20 commission for bringing in the 
customer, 

As $20 represented about three-quarters of the 


gross profit the dealer naturally got hot, as not the | 


slightest intimation had been given that a commis- 
sicn would be expected. 
The minister felt hurt also, as every other dealer in 


the street was only too glad to pay him for his in- | 


fluence. 


Well, he was presented with a $10 check finally 


to patch matters up, and, as it afterward proved, | 


went and gave the check to the man who had pur- 
chased the piano, for we have that check in our pos- 


session, indorsed by the minister to his friend, and | 
the commission was | 
simply a deal between those two to still lower the | 


pretty good evidence that 
price of that piano. 

A music teacher overheard a party of three per- 
sons say they were going to ——'s place to look at 
pianos, 
but, taking a careful note of their appearance, he 
skipped up ahead of them, and told the salesman at 
the place that some friends of his were coming in 


He had never even seen the people before, 


Ee Oa 








that afternoon—describing them—and would prob- 
| ably purchase a piano. 

He could not stay himself, as he had an important 
lesson to give, but would come in later and fix mat- 
ters up. 

The sale was made, commission added, and this 
teacher did come around and was paid that commis- 
sion, too. 

In this case that dealer was obliged in self preserva- 
tion to rob that purchaser, an innocent party, of the 
amount paid the teacher. 

A commission fiend known to the dealer comes in 
with a lady, a stranger, and after conceding a good 
share of the profit the sale is made and commission 
paid later, It afterward transpired that the lady was 
the man’s wife and the piano for his own house. 

One dealer said he had already paid commission to 
four different people on one sale, and the back coun- 
ties were yet to hear from. 


It simply demonstrates that under the existing con- | 
ditions the Philadelphia piano dealer is rather at the | 


mercy of a good many unscrupulous leeches, and a 
concerted movement is now on foot to in some man- 
ner obtain relief. 

Here is something that may be of importance to 
other cities. 

The exhibitors of Philadelphia have felt that allot- 
ment of space, &c., connected with the Columbian 
Exhibition at Chicago were in an unsettled and unsat- 

| isfactory condition, and in order that their interests 
would be fully protected and all matters of detail 
| attended to have formed what is called the Philadel- 
phia Exhibitors’ Association and have sent Mr. Cor- 
nelius Waldron as their representative. 
The plan is as follows : 


PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITORS’ ASSOCIATION. 





'The following agreement has been entered into by the 
executive committee of the above association 
and Mr. CorNELIus A. WALDRON. 





BUREAU OF INFORMATION, 


PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITORS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Pennsylvania Building, Chicago, III, 





| The bureau will furnish exhibitors all information de- 
| sired, giving a full description of the space allotted, such 
| as ground floor plans of all the buildings, showing location 
of space, aisles, doorways, light, &c., and when the space 
is not a desirable one for the exhibit to effect, if possible, 
any desired changes. 

Change of Space.—Change of space should be attended 
to soon after the allotment is made, as it will require 
prompt attention and active work on the part ofthe bureau. 

Allotment.—When the allotment of space is definitely 
made the bureau will attend to getting the permit for the 
exhibitor and inform him what rules and regulations are 
adopted for the government of the same. 

Transportation.—Will furnish instructions for marking 
| and shipment of exhibits, giving rates via different lines, 
the terminal rates at Chicago, rates of insurance on re- 
leased shipments, how to make out the B. of L., and all 
| matters pertaining thereto. 

When requested will take entire charge of the exhibits 
from the beginning to the close, attend to repacking and 
returning of all unsold goods, make contracts for the hand- 
ling and insurance of the exhibits here and in Chicago at 
such prices as may be agreed upon. 

As all unsold goods are to be returned free from Chicago 
he will arrange for the care of the B. of L. and secure the 
necessary certificates, &c., and attend to the handling and 
shipping at a minimum cost to the exhibitors. 

He will secure the services of competent, reliable attend- 
| ants, interpreters, salesmen, &c., to show, explain, adver- 
| tise and keep the goods in order and attend to taking orders 

for such goods as the exhibitors desire sold. 


of the World’s Columbian Exposition Rule 5 reads: 

‘Special rules will be issued governing each department 
and the sale of articles within the buildings or on the 
grounds.”’ 

In harmony with the above rule he will establish a bazar 
for the storage and delivery of goods sold in the exposi- 
tion, making it an attractive sales department. 

He will store and insure the empty packages until such 
times as they are wanted, at a price to be agreed upon. 

He will furnish estimates for showcases, counters, shelv- 
| ing, railing, shafting, pulleys and belting for power, and 
| obtain the lowest prices for all kinds of work to be done, 
in fact act for the interest of the exhibitors. 
| The bureau will be complete in every detail of informa- 

tion for exhibitors in all matters pertaining to the suc- 
cessful handling of exhibits, and thus avoid the friction 
| and confusion so often accompanying such exhfbitions, and 





In the rules and regulations adopted by the management | 





facilitating the successful helping in matters of comfort 
and care of the exhibitors and their employés. 

Among the trade much interest is being taken in 
C, J. Heppe & Son’s new invention—the vibraphone. 

This is not a musical instrument, but what they 
consider a valuable attachment to be used on the 
sounding board of a piano, which prolongs and makes 
brilliant the tone. 

They claim to have demonstrated by a long series 
of experiments that by applying weights at exactly 
the proper spot a sounding board can be made to vi- 
brate for a greatly increased length of time, and with- 
out striking the key with more than the ordinary 
force. 

They have been for some months perfecting the 
vibraphone, and are now placing it on every piano 
that leaves their warerooms. 

A detailed description of this invention will be 
given in a later issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

The inventive genius of their establishment has 
applied a tempo attachment to the Automaton 
pianos, for which Heppe & Son are the Philadelphia 
agents. The possibilities of expression in the music 
| played upon this mechanical instrument are greatly 
augmented by this appliance. 

They are having an excellent fall trade with the 
| Steck pianos, and each sale made of this noted make 
_adds one more testimonial to the long list already in- 
scribed in their book of references, which already con- 
tains the names of some of Philadelphia’s most noted 
citizens. 

George R. Fleming furnished a Behr concert grand 
for Mr. Gonzalez Nunez, the pianist, who was the solo 
| player at the concert given by the Mannerchor Society 
| on Friday evening last. The instrument usedwas one 
| of the latest of Behr Brothers & Co.'s make, and was 

perfection, so they all said. 
| The Lester Piano Company are about to add 100 
| feet to their new factory, the capacity of which is in- 
sufficient for their needs. They report a great trade 
this fall. 

F, A. North & Co. are now in the full enjoyment of 
their handsome wareroom, which for convenience 
and beauty can hardly be surpassed in the city. 

On the second floor a special room has been pre- 
pared for the sale of the Wilcox & White Symphony. 

They have sold a good many of these instruments 
and consider the agency a valuable auxiliary to the 
piano trade. 








R. GEO. M. ACKERLY, the dealer at Patchogue, 
L. L., writes that «It isthe same old story. The 
Hallet & Davis piano was awarded the first premium 
| at the Riverhead Fair in competition with the pianos 
|of 10 other manufacturers,.”" Incidentally the same 
mail brings official notice that the 40th regular quar- 
terly dividend from net earnings was paid to the 
stockholders of the Hallet & Davis Piano Manufac- 
turing Company, of Boston, Mass., on October 15. 


=F 


ESPITE all this talk of the wonderful success of 
D piano building in the West—and much of it is 
within the bounds of truth—there are some pianos 
made in the East that have so ingratiated them- 
selves into the good graces of the dealer and the 
piano purchasing public that there is no element of 
competition that can trouble them, Of such the 
Schubert is as excellent an example as can be offered. 
| Good to look at, good to hear, good to buy and 
good to sell. The Schubert uprights fill a position in 
the stock of dealers who know what's what when 
| they get it as no other instrument can. 











—Mr. Chas, F. Hammerschmitt says that he is meeting with success be- 
yond his anticipations in the wareroom at 114 Fifth avenue which he 
opened some weeks ago for the sale of Pease and Strich & Zeidler 
pianos. 

—A floating newspaper paragraph says that a Halifax lady, aged 
eighty, has just begun taking piano lessons, Even the old and feeble can 
get square with their neighbors when they go about it right.—'* Texas 
Siftings."’ 

—Kennelly & Sylvester, the popular music dealers of Lawrence, Mass., 
| have removed from their old location to the large double store a few 
| doors below, 248 and 250 Essex street, and have placed therein a large 
stock of pianos, organs and other musical instruments, together with a 
| variety of articles usually found in a music store.—Exchange. 

—Mr. C. T. Jennings, at one time vice-president of the Hobbie Music 
Company, has severed his connection with that firm and will open up 
soon with a nice line of pianos and organs, smal] musical instruments and 
sheet music, which it will be his pleasure to show the public. .Mr, Jen- 
nings is thoroughly competent, having been in the business for a number 
of years representing this company here and at various other places in the 
South. He has also been manager of the city trade here for the past few 

| years,—-Roanoke, Va., “* World.” 
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POLYPHONE, 
HYMNOPHONE, 


a thing of the past. 
Look at the cut. 


tion all round, 
NEW DESIGNS IN CASES. 
Send for Catalogue. 





Sole Importer and Manufacturer, 


See the disks 
Every disk means a new tune. You 
can buy 1,000 disks and have 1, 000 | 
tunes, or ten disks or ten tunes. They | 
are inexpensive and much ee | | 
sold than any other style. Wake up, 
dealers, and increase your business | | 
this fall. More profit, more satisfac- | 


SYMPHONION. 


The old fashioned cylinder music 
box with a limited set of tunes is now 


146 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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BET. 5!"AVE & BROADWAY! mo ORK, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, 


F RUDOLPH GEMUNDER. 








HIGHEST AWARDS AT NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 1885, 


AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR BROS. 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & C0. 





sia: yoo Warerooms: BEHR BROS. HALL, 
cig 81 Fifth Ave., New York. 


114 East Third Street. 
FACTORY : Corner of 11th Ave, and West 29th St., New York. 


THE WEHLE PIANO, 


HONEST, GOOD TONED AND HANDSOME. 


There is money for the Dealer in this Piano. Send for Catalogue. 


OSCAR WEALE, 


282 NINTH AVE., near 27th St.. NEW YORK CITY. 


High Grade Upright Pianos.) We «ve REMOVED 














from 819 BROADWAY to our 
NEW BUILDING, 


18 East 22d Street, 


NEV YToR=z. 





A CELEBRATED CASE 


GRAND RAPIDS PIANO CASE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 





THE 8. L. HOUSE CO., 
Piano Manufacturers, 
125 and 127 South Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





~ 





T.B.HARMS & CO. 


| 
| 
| 














Lovis  GEHLERT, 


IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 


Piano Felts, Action Cloths, Buckskins, Etc., 


SOLE AGENT FOR DITTERSDORFER GERMAN HAMMER AND DAMPER FELTS., 





MULHOUSE FINE PIANO KEY CLOTHS. 


204 East 18th Street, 


Of Operas, Oratorios, Cantatas, Part 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, Songs, Church Services, Etc., Etc. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


ENOCH @ SON, Lenion, Kuclend. 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES BATH, London, England. 
| PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. 





New York. 





Publishers of the latest Songs and 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 


posers and the famous 


BOOSEY EDITION 


FRED. H. SANDER, | 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO, 
PIANO HARDWARE. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 








ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HBIiGH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 
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“Mosnischr Liane, 


Maker to Royal Courts of Saxony and Sweden and Norway. 


Famous Germany, 


-_- 
Founded in 1845, 
- 
Over 20,000 in Use 
=> 
Highest Awards 
and 
Decorations from several 


Courts, 





> dieplay of these excellent Piaros will be found at the 


COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, 1893. 


TO THE 























WE HAVE A LARGE STOCK OF 


Square Pianos of all Prominent Makers, 
IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION, 


On hand for the Trade at low figures. Also a large stock of 
Carved Legs ready for use 
4 Should you require anything of tunis kind it will pay you to call, 


FOURTH AVE., Cor. 25th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


LUREH PIANO COMPANY, 





HERSCHEL FHNTON, 


eS 


No, 61 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
tar OLD INSTRUMENTS BOUGHT, SOLD OR EXCHANGED, REPAIRED, &e. 


CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS, 
— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J. 


~DEALER IN DEALER IN 


Old Violins, Guitars, Mando- 
lins, ELECTRIC BANJOS, 
&e., 


Banjourines, Banjorettes, 
Florentine Strings, Bows, 
Cases, &c., 





#1 
































ONE MAN HAPPY. 


R. JACK HAYNES received on Tuesday morn- 
M ing a very elegant cabinet organ of Newman 
Brothers’ make 

It is Style 120, finished in antique oak, six octaves 
and eight sets of reeds. 

It came from the makers as a gift to Mr. Haynes 
and will adorn the library in that gentleman's resi- 


dence, a handsome reminder to him that Newman | 


Brothers are appreciating the steadily increasing 


business in their goods which his indefatigable 


efforts are bringing about. 


THE BOBZIN FAILURE. 


> 
P to noon of yesterday, Tuesday, October 25, no 
detailed report of th of affairs of 
of Vetroit, had reached any of 


UJ condition 
Charles Bobzin & Co., 
the New York creditors, 
hauling the books, and it is hoped that he will have 
matters sufficientiy straightened out to submit a 
statement within a few days. The liabilities are still 
estimated as in excess of $100,000, with only Mr, Bob- 
zin's statement that he hopes the assets will equal 
that amount, It is hardly possible that the affair will 
turn out as happily as Mr. Bobzin predicts, and it is 
possible that will dissatisfaction 
among the body of creditors when a full investiga- 
tion shows the dealings with individual concerns. 


The assignee is still over- 


there be grave 


As was stated last week, a large amount of paper has 
been recently offered on the New York market bearing 
the indorsement of two houses generally known to be 
speculators to a certain extent in the handling of ac- 
commodation and exchange notes, and it is among 
the possibilities that developments in the nature of a 
surprise may be brought to light when the assignee’s 
report is made, There seems to bea general dispo- 
sition to help Mr. Bobzin, and it is likely that the busi- 
ness will be continued in some shape when its present 


tangle is unsnarled, 


WHAT'S THE MATTER, ANY- 
HOW ? 


. 
] for active preparation for the World's Columbian 
Exposition the more mixed up and unsatisfactory 
its affairs become, in so far as they concern the music 
trades. For months and 
made by THe& MusicaL Courier, both at headquarters 
here and at Chicago, to gain some definite informa- 
tion as to the plans of the committee having our 
interests in hand, and to-day we, as well as our con- 
temporaries, are as far away from any accurate knowl- 
edge as we were six months ago, It looks as though 
the music industries are to be slighted almost to the 
extent of being ignored, and it is small wonder that 
the whole project, as it affects our trade, is losing in- 
terest every day. 

Someone must be to blame for this. Who is it? 
He should be found out and investigated and then 
quietly killed, 

The Philadelphia trade have waked up, as will be 


seen in another column, and the following, from the | 


Chicago “Indicator” of last week, shows that the 
Chicago people who are on the ground have as little 
confidence in the matter as we in the East. 

Someone must be to blame for this. Who is he? 
What's the matter, anyhow? 

They Are Dissatisfied. 

Although official announcement of the allotment of 
space at the world’s fair has not been made, enough of in- 
formation has leaked out to satisfy many of the piano and 
organ manufacturers that they are not to be treated as 
liberally as they deem proper. As announced in last week’s 
‘*Indicator,"’ the space has been awarded, but the formal 
approval has not been made, and therefore publicity is not 
given the allotment. Had the great celebration not oc- 
curred this week it is probable that the matter would have 
received attention by this time, but everything has been 
set aside for the complete observance of the dedicatory 
ceremonies. : 

Therefore the only additional information gained this 
week has been secured piecemeal by interested manufac- 
turers. But this information has proved quite sufficient 
for many of them. They have determined that they are 
not to receive adequate space in which to properly display 
their products, and they have consequently cut loose from 


does seem that the nearer we approach the time | 


months efforts have been 


| the exposition entirely and devoted their energies to secur- 

ing appropriate quarters in the business heart of the city 
| for the purposes of exhibition warerooms. 
| nent houses have already engaged such quarters and dur- 
| ing the fair will place their pianos and organs on exhibi- 
| tion and invite the dealers to make their headquarters with 
them. 

Desirable rooms for such purpose are not many and 
| real estate agents have been kept busily at work during the 
| past week looking up leases that can be secured. 

This condition of affairs is very much as we predicted, 
and the resulting action of the manufacturers is also what 
we predicted and advised long ago. We believe the in- 
terests of the trade will be best subserved by these down- 
town exhibition rooms, where pianos can be kept in condi- 
tion, and where they can be exhibited whenever the 


| customer desires. 
| 


There is hardly room for question of the assertion that 


pianos will not fare well in the huge Manufactures Build- | 


ing in Jackson Park, located plumb on the shores of the 
lake, with the resultant dampness brought by the east 


winds. 


| nothing of the six months of the fair. The average ware- 
room proves trying enough, but is far better than the lake 
shore. 
And this question of exhibition is another important 
As shown in our interview with Dr. Peabody last 


point. 








street, in a handsome and capacious building near Broad- 


| way. There is every facility for pleasure, such as reading, 


Several promi- | 


| &c., add to the comforts of the place. 
| bears a home-like aspect, and the tired traveler may find 


The dust and dirt, inseparable from such an en. | 
| ormous building, and the dampness of the lake shore cli- | 
mate will unquestionably ruin a piano in one month, to say | 


writing, smoking, music, billiard and pool rooms, all of 
which are free to the use of the club’s members or guests. 
Sleeping apartments are also to be secured at much lower 
prices than at any good hotel, and bathrooms, lavatories, 
The whole interior 


within its hospitable walls congenial surroundings impos- 
sible to acquire in any caravansary. 

As is customary in clubs, the fragrant havana abounds, 
and such as desire find varieties of ‘‘ gargle’’ to clear the 
throat of dust after a railway journey. All this at whole- 
sale prices, too. 


A Valuable Indorsement. 
{From T. W. Farmer, Esq., Halstead! House, Caramut, , Victoria, 
Australia.] 





Aucusr 16, 1892. 
To Messrs. Cornish & Co., Washington, N. F., U.S.A. 

Dear Sirs—I have very much pleasure in expressing my 
entire satisfaction with the No. 12,000 ‘Corinthian ”’ or- 
gan supplied by you, and in bearing testimony to the fact 
that the instrument is in every respect as described in your 


| catalogue, 


Notwithstanding its having been carried upward of 13,- 
000 miles the organ reached me in excellent order and 


| condition, 


week, manufacturers will be expected to apportion among | 


themselves the time for showing the tone of their respec- 
tive pianos. That is to say, Mr. X will be allowed to 
have his piano played from 9:15 A. M. Thursday to 10:15 
A.M, But suppose a very anxious customer gets around at 
| 10:16 A, M. The customer must remain anxious until, say, 
| the following Wednesday at 9:15 A.M. Inthe meantime 
the piano may remain silent and accumulate dirt, dust and 
lake water. 

This may be a trifle exaggerated, to be sure, but the 
| principle is there. An exhibitor cannot be limited in his 
time for exhibition, otherwise he would lose very many 
| Spgpertanttten that it will seem to him necessary to im- 

prove. 

These are the facts as they exist, and our prediction is 
| that fully one-half of the manufacturers who have applied 
| for space will refuse the award and exhibit in the music 
headquarters in the business heart of the city. 


| 
| 
} 








TWO STRAICHT— 
ONE CROOKED. 


—$—_$< ee 
Editors Musical Courier: 

Will you kindly give me information as desired below in Tue Musica. 
Courter of the 26th inst. under ** Careful Reader," or by letter if prefer- 
| able. 

Is the F. Muehifeld & Co, a legitimate piano, and about how does it 
| rank? Also, if possible, what actions do they use in their large sizes? I 
| have bad a squabble recently in relation to the above, and know of no 

surer and reliable way of clearing the matter up than through you. 

Thanking you in advance for the trouble and favor, I am 
| Yours truly, Carerut Reaper. 
Puitapecrnia, October 17, 1802. 

The Muehlfeld piano is a legitimate instrument, manu- 
| factured by F. Muehlfeld & Co., at their factory No. 462 
| East 136th street, New York. THe MusicaL Courier does 
not grade pianos. You will find the Muehlfeld all that its 
| makers claim forit. Neither does THE MusiIcaL Courter 
| believe in associating the name of an action maker with 
an instrument. F. Muehlfeld & Co. will inform you what 
action they use if you will write to them. 
| Editors Musical Courier : 
| Please let me know whether Beatty Piano and Organ Company manu- 
| facture their own goods or not. Also the Cornish Piano and Organ Com- 
pany. Yours truly, Mrs, M. A. Cocuran, 
Bo.pwvn, Miss. 


Organ Company do not manufacture their own goods. 
He or they have them made where they can be had cheap- 
est, and we would advise our correspondent to purchase 


not be relied upon. If she will consult her local post- 
master she will find whether the Post Office Department 
will deliver any registered letters to Daniel F. Beatty or 
the Beatty Piano and Organ Company. 

Cornish & Co. manufacture their own goods. 








The Commercial Travelers’ Club. 


HE Commercial Travelers’ Club, of this city, 
is an institution worthy of notice. It was founded 


developed into a sound and promising association. Its 
about 300 traveling men, representing many and varied 


lines of business. 


fees are by no means onerous, 





membership has increased until it has an enrollment of 


Membership is obtained under reason- 
able restrictions, necessary to guard the club against the 
intrusion of undesirable candidates for admission, and its 





Its elegant finish, its sweet and powerful tone, its variety 
of resources, its expression, its easy touch and other quali- 
ties elicit the admiration of all who test it. 

I have the honor to remain, 
Very respectfully and faithfully yours, 
T. W. FARMER. 








Trade Notes. 


~W. S. Firestone, the Cleveland, Ohio, dealer, has moved to 1462 Wilson 
avenue. 


— Old Sam Thurston,” of Portland, Me., has taken a new store on 
Free street. 


—Manier & Lane will open a music store in the new Byrne Building at 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


—Mr. B, Roemhildt, of Dayton, Ohio, was struck on the nose by a brick 
and painfully injured last week. 


~The Boston “* Globe” says that a resident of Moore’s Hill, Ind., lays 


claim to an organ which was made in Vienna in 1608. 


| Capital stock, $5,000. 


almost any other make, as the Beatty is a stencil and can. | 


about a year since by a number of gentlemen, several of | 
whom are connected with musical interests, and has since exhibited at a county fair and in consequence not 


The present club house is located at 15 West Thirty-first | sorrowfully admit. 


—An object of much curiosity observed in a music store window at 
Lynn, Mass., is an ancient Egyptian lyre, believed to be more than 3,000 
years old, 


—The Carlstedt Piano Company has been incorporated at Chicago. 
Incorporators, A. B, C, Carlstedt, G. H, Caristedt 
and K. L. M. Caristedt, 

—Mr, Grant P. Wagner, for several years an employé of the Miller Or- 
gan Company, of Lebanon, Pa., has accepted a position with Howard 
Farwell & Co., of St. Paul. 

—An attempt was made on October 16 to blow up a building owned by 
H. Holtkamp & Co., music dealers and jewelers at St. Mary’s, Ohio. 
Dynamite was used. It was placed under a sill in the rear of the building. 
It did not do the damage that it was intended for. It blew the siding off 
the rear of the store, breaking all the windows, The report was terrific. 
It took place at 12 o'clock midnight. 
woe SALE—We desire to dispose of our Chicago retail business owing 

to the great increase in our wholesale trade. Good chance to make 
money ; $6,000 to $8,000 required. ‘Chicago, Retail,” care of Tuk Mu- 
sicaL CourtEr, 

J}OR SALE—A first-class music store with all modern improvements ; 

can be purchased very low. Good reasons for selling. This is a 
bargain. Address, ‘ Bargain,’’ care of Tue Musicat Courigr, 
ANTED—Agents to solicit orders for ‘* Hand’s Harmony Chart,” 
improved edition, which will enable anyone to produce all funda- 
mental major and minor chords, or transpose any scale, on piano or organ, 
in fifteen minutes’ time without previous instruction in music. Sells in 
every house containing an instrument. Send $1 for sample and terms to 
Nin, S. Hand Company, 182 and 184 Wabash avenue, Chicago, III. 


ESIGNS—Piano cases, special and catalogue styles ; also for exhibits 
at the world's fair, Frets, trusses, engraving, music cabinets and 


Beatty of Washington, N. J., or the Beatty Piano and general designing. Louis H. Marston & Robert B. Hotchkin, architects 


| and designers, 715 Bort Building, Chicago, Ill. 
| —Recent Patents: 


Neb und bes Gh ees eneaoncs D. T. Moore, Brooklyn, N. Y....... No, 484,222 
Binder for music.......... G. H. Winslow, Pittsburg, Pa...... ** 484,275 
Binder for sheet music. .... O. F. Westrup, Liverpool, England. *‘* 484,268 


Book or music leaf holder..O, A. Brown, San Francisco, Cal... ‘* 484,292 
Machine for writing music, A. Tessaro, Padua, Italy...... . “ 484,262 
Damper regulator, to L. Bellamy, Arlington, N. J........... -+. ** 484,529 
| Music rack, to J. A. Weser, Jersey City..............seceee cree * 484,481 
| Piano to J. W. Brackett, Boston, Mass..... .............000005 ** 484 403 
Piano pedal, W. H. Ivers, assr., Ivers & Pond Piano Company, 
DORON. ... 020 anda ebe hth Seupbtne ate Nebes tos sevees ** 484,500 
| Musical game apparatus, to C. G. F, Hanke and E. Richter, 
Cattletl, Derm GiGakicoshs.ss cbadeg a 5 beven—ac 56 on% ** 484,589 





HERE has been a little controversy in a small 
Western town about the Pease piano not being 


| taking the first prize. Probably the only reason why 
| it was not awarded the medal was because it was not 
| shown, and the reason it was not shown is that the 

factory was too busy to fill the agent’s orders. These 
new style Pease uprights are hard to beat, as many a 
dealer who comes into competition with them will 
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oTECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 


GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 


PEAKING OF SOFT STOP 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW SCALE 


PRESCOTT PIANOS, 


WHICH ARE NOW TO BE FOUND 


THE MOST PERFECT TONE MUFFLERS IN USE? 


TERRITORY PROTECTED. WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRASCOTT PFPIANO OCOO., 
CONCORD, N. H. 


FRATI & 6O., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pheumatic Pianos, 


SELF PLAYING 


ORCHESTRION ORGANS, 
CONCERTINOS, 


For Shows, Halls, 
(played by crank). 


SALOON ORGANS 


1836e. 1882. 





Renowned all over 
the World. 


Dancing &c. 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
BARREL ORGANS. 
Catalogue on Application, 


AGENTS WANTED, 


No. 73 Schénhauser Allee, 


BERLIN, CERMANY. 








SUMMIT MEG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO COVERS 
In Plush, Felt, Gossamer and Rubber, 
PIANO STOOLS. 
SILK AND PLUSH SCARFS. 
Lambrequins. Curtains. Portieres. 


13 EAST 17th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Fleece, 


Ret. Broadway and Fifth Ave., 








HUGO KRAEMER, Proprietor. 


AUCUST POLLMANN, 
(anufaccurer of MUSICAl instruments 


Manufacturer of 
Ever 
» Kind. 









ere 
Brass Band nse i 


Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 


&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut, The most 


beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
Patented May 3, 1887. 


New York City. 


to learn to *'ay on yet manufactured. 


70 & 72 Franklin St, ‘setasste' 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


92,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES’ AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK, 





GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR F.FT/-FIVE YEARS 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 


WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 





AND 





BALTIMORE: WASHINGTON: NEW YORK. 





22 & 24 E, Baltimore St. 817 Pennsylvania Ave. 148 Fifth Avenue. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Second-Hand Pianos. 
NOTHER of the little pamphlets of the 
A Lyon & Healy pattern has just come to hand, this 
time treating of pianos that have been used. It is a com- 
panion to their ‘* Purchasing by Correspondence” and runs 
as follows: 

Realizing the importance of being in a position to suit 
every musical need and to respond to every reasonable re- 
quest, we have ever made a careful study of the subject of 
slightly used and second-hand pianos. The result is that 
this department in our house is conducted upon broad and 
original lines, which allow us to extend to our patrons the 
most generous treatment. 

Our supply of slightly used and second-hand pianos is 
never failing. A certain proportion of purchasers of new 
pianos have old instruments which they wish to trade in. 
Our system enables us to accommodate all such persons. 
Then from our extensive renting custom pianos are con- 
stantly being returned. Lastly, instruments loaned for 
special uses or occasions go to swell the list. 

Every piano not absolutely new is placed in our slightly 
used and second-hand category. This is an invariable 
rule. Therefore the choice afforded is of the widest de- 
scription, from old pianos of former styles to practically 
new pianos of the most modern designs. 

Every piano we acquire is delivered directly into our 
piano repair shops. No matter what its appearance, nor 
what its price, it takes its regular turn to undergo a thor- 
ough overhauling. This is done by artisans long familiar 
with this class of work and able to place an instrument in 
far better condition than mechanics less favored by con- 
stant practice could do. 

The economy of this plan is obvious. So many hundred 
pianos are handled in this shop each year that the cost of 
repairs on each instrument is but a trifle, and the slightly 
used and second-hand pianos put forth by us give as good 
satisfaction relatively as the new instruments. Each in- 
strument is placed in perfect playing order and all casual 
defects are remedied. 

Any piano which is not deemed serviceable upon exami- 
nation is put aside. Persons at a distance may buy this 
class of pianos from us with perfect confidence. They 
are not for a moment to be confused with the instru- 
ments usually sold under this head; in fact the better 
ones show no trace of wear. 

Fashion is a great factor in enabling remarkable values 
to be obtained by those who do not strictly follow her 
behests, or at least place the musical! quality of an instru- 





ment above its mere outward form. In square pianos we 
are constantly offering instruments at a mere fraction of 
their cost when new. Many of them are fully equal in 
tone and action to upright pianos costing far more, Yet 
for teaching purposes square pianos are very desirable, as 
their shape allows the accompanist an unobstructed view. 

Prices range from $50 upwards. They are based of 
course strictly upon the worth of the instrument, for each 
slightly used and second-hand piano has ceased to be one 
of a class of instruments bringing a certain price and is 
judged upon itsindividual merits. Terms of payment may 
be arranged to suit all reasonable purchasers. 

So confident are we of the inherent value (at the price) 
of any instrument of this class sold by us that we are 
always glad to agree to take back any instrument within a 
reasonable length of time in part payment for a new instru- 
ment. Many persons and schools not quite ready for an 
expensive instrument have, through availing themselves 
of this proposition, had the use of serviceable pianos for 
several years at little or no cost. 

We are glad to receive correspondence upon the piano 
topic and will answer all questions carefully. We wish to 
give the fullest satisfaction, When we have notin readiness 
exactly the instrument desired, we make a minute of the 
piano desired. It is usually but a few weeks at farthest 
before an opportunity to obtain it is presented. 


Where Is It? 


hae ? Lisson, October 17, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 


N your last issue you speak of a piano about 
to be made in France, to cost $1,000 and to be very 
large. Lagree with you that there is nocall for a larger tone 
piano unless it is to be used in Central Park. Did youever 
hear of the Cushing piano, made by old Mr. Chickering ? 
Perhaps you haven't, so I will give you an account of it. 
Mr. Cushing was the richest man in Watertown, Mass.; he 
had been consul to China and got rich. After he retired 
from business he set about to enjoy himself and Cushing’s 
farm was worth going to see. When the assessors went 
to him to find out how much to assess him he asked them 
how much the tax was for all Watertown ; they gave him 
the amount and he said, ‘* Set me down for the whole sum.” 





oval room, and he wanted a piano to suit that room, to 
stand in the middle of the room, and he supposed he must 
send to England for the piano ; but his head man said, ‘* No; 
Mr. Chickering, of Boston, would make as good a piano as 
could be made in England.’’ So he told his man to see Mr. 
Chickering about it, and it was concluded that an oval 
shape would be suitable for that room. Mr. Chickering 
was selected to construct the piano, 6 by g feet, of the 
grand style, and I was selected to make the case, I took 
hold and worked on it three months. It was a curiosity to 
all hands. Mr. Cushing had brought home from China some 
very hard redwood in logs, which he had worked up into 
furniture and sawed in veneers for the piano. I could not 
plane it, but had to scrape it. I took 14 thicknesses of 1 
inch boards 1 foot thick, and by hand sawed this log in 
two and took out as much as I would put into the rim of 
the piano ; it was paneled all round and molded with ebony. 
It had four legs. Mr. Chickering said he now had the 
chance to find out if a very large sounding board gave out 
any more tone than what he was in the habit of using. The 
board covered the whole piano, as did also the common 
grand, and when completed it was a great curiosity to all 
who saw it ; but all were surprised that it produced no more 
tone than the common grand. I wish your Boston man 
would find out what has become of this wonderful grand 
piano, and publish it in THe MusicaL Courier. 
Respectfully yours, Joun De Hurr. 


Bad Organ Man. 
A. MELVILLE, of Ironton, salesman for 
» D.H. Baldwin & Co., piano and organ dealers, of 
Cincinnati, was arrested on October 15 and brought to 
Jackson and placed in jail in default of bond for $500 for 
his hearing on October 17. 

He was selling organs under Hall, Summers & Co., the 
general agent, and was found short about $300. Mr. Sum- 
mers took him down to the company’s office and he prom- 
ised todo better, and in four days after coming back at 
Oak Hill he sold an organ worth $100 for $40 cash, pocketed 
the money and left for hishome. Mr. Summers had him 
arrested for embezzlement. Gambling and dissipation 
caused hisruin. He has a family in Ironton.—Cincinnati 
‘* Enquirer.” 





—Mr. S.J. Kaler, residing on Front street, has nearly completed the 
first piano manufactured in this town. It isa 74 octave upright and has 
a rosewood case, and is valued at $400. Mr. Ka'er isa thorough piano 
maker and was with the Guild Piano Company, of Boston, 30 years — 
Weymouth, Mass., ‘' Times.” 





Mr. Cushing had many buildings, and in one he had an 
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NEWMAN BROTHERS. 


—_>-——_ 


Chicago, Ill. 





EWMAN BROTHERS, of Chicago, who are fa- 

mous as reed organ manufacturers, have made 

their reputation on the strength of the merits of their 

instruments, which, as their catalogue shows, are 

beautifully artistic in their architectural structure and 
full of selling qualities for the shrewd dealer. 

The new factory is indeed one of the most remark- 
able structures in the music trade industry in Chicago 
to-day, and as far as practical devices for cabinet 
work and all such mechanisms as are associated with 
the production of organs are concerned, their factory 
no one should miss it who visits the great city of the 
West. 

The amount of business done by Newman Brothers 
has increased to such an extent that even with their 
large plant they are unable to do more than fill cur- 
rent orders, 

All the brothers work in thorough harmony and 
with one identical purpose, looking forward to the 
time that will give them an opportunity to retire with 
honors from an effort to benefit the world of music 
by the production of a good instrument. 








When Should Travelers Call? 
Worcester, Mass., October 21, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
HAVE read with some degree of amusement 
the letter of Mr. Louis B. Thomson, of Washington. 
His arrangement forcommercial traveiers’ tours is ‘* exten- 
sive and peculiar,’’ as was said about Sam Weller’s knowl. 
edge of London. Had Mr. Thomson the power related of 
Joshua of old he could insure himself a fortune more 
speedily than he is likely to acquire it in his present 
trade. 
Summed up briefly, this very busy gentleman recom- 
mends the hours from 9 to 11 A. M. for the travelers’ visits 
to his and other emporiums, when he should reflect that 





any man of extensive correspondence needs those very 
hours for opening the work of the day. In the early hours 
of the day the average dealer may be found in good tem- 
per, from which it may be assumed that he is like a rag- 
ing lion from then until soft sleep enshrouds his wearied 
faculties. 

Suppose myself or any other road man to have finished 
our business with Mr. Thomson by 11 A. M., according to 
his theory. I am now ready for Baltimore and reach there 
comfortably by 1 P.M. From that hour until 9 o’clock the 
next morning I am obliged to wait before I may visit my 
next customer. Inthe meantime I send my daily letter to 
the office, and must spend the remainder of the day and 
night reflecting upon the mutability of human affairs or 
visiting ‘‘places of unquestionable amusement.’’ While 
the hours roll by it occurs to me that I am being paid to 
work, and pray for 9 A. M. the next day to hurry up. Had 
our friend Thomson Joshua’s knack I would make a deal 
with him, and make those two hours of the morning last 
until he would be glad to rearrange his chronology. 

Mr. Thomson says the traveler should ‘‘shake hands”’ 
with the head clerk. This is metapher, but conveys his 
meaning. Isn’t this suggestive of intrigue with an em- 
ployé? 

Since Mr. Thomson cannot regulate celestial phenomena 
for his own particular advantage he should be engaged to 
arrange all the railway time tables of the land, so that 
every traveler could govern himself to meet the worthy 
gentleman’s requirements. That this could not suit the 
railways wouldn’t matter so long as it pleased pleasant 
Mr. Thomson. 

And, by the way, does Mr. Thomson know that only by 
incessant activity day and night can the traveler hope to 
succeed? His hours of leisure are few, and usually come 
to him on Sundays. Truly yours, 

Cuas. B. HAWKINS. 








—A piano spread of much elegance ordered for a music room, where its 
color and decoration are harmonious details in the general scheme, is 
made from plush of the very lightest green, Over it are scattered pond 
lily flowers and pads, both cut from heavy satin and couched in place. 
The flowers are of white with just a hint of pink, and shot with silver, the 


effect being that of silvery white. Silver thread is used for sewing down 
the flower petals. The lily pads of green satin are couched and veined 
with gold thread. The centre of each lily and the stems of the leaves 
are worked in solid embroidery. Mock jewels of a whitish shade are 
dropped near the flowers, here and there, to give the effect of drops of 
water,— Exchange. 





The Trade. 


—Morris Reiss will open a D. H. Baldwin & Co. branch at 104 Main 
street, Evansville, Ind. 


—Morrell & Shafenberg, of Altoona, made a big display in the Colum- 
bian celebration in their town on the ist. 


—Amateur robbers stole a small quantity of musical instruments from 
the store of Taylor Brothers at Maine, N. Y., last week. 


~—Mr. Peek, a brother of Mr. Peek, of Peek & Son, has retired from the 
firm of Peek & Curtis, doing business at Red Bank, N. J. Mr. Curtis will 
continue, 


~The recent fire at Santa Barbara, Cal., of which notice has already 
been made, damaged the music store of John Bartley to the extent of 
$1,500, which was partially insured. 


—Mr. John Summers, for some time a retail salesman in the employ of 
the Emerson Piano Company's New York branch, has accepted a similar 
position with Messrs. Chase & Moody, of Syracuse 

—Mr. C, B. Hawkins, representing the Brown & Simpson interests, 
passed through New York last week on his way to Worcester after a suc- 
cessful tour of New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio 

—Foster & Co.'s music store on Main street, Batavia, N. Y., has been 
closed, J.C. Amie, the manager, has returned to Rochester, where he 
will take charge of Haines Brothers’ music store in that city 
* News."’ 


Batavia 


—S. S. Stewart's “ Banjo and Guitar Journal"’ for October and Novem- 
ber is out and, as usual, contains a vast deal of interesting matter. Mr, 
Stewart takes occasion in this number to expose some frauds that are 


being perpetrated about the country connected with his celebrated 
banjos. 

~ Mr. F. A. Winter, the well-known dealer in musical instruments, is 
confined to his residence on Twelfth avenue, on account of a serious 
attack of erysipelas. His face and head are affected and to-day he is 
delirious with pain. He was attacked with the disease just a week ago 
and if achange for the better does not soon come he cannot survive. 


Altoona, Pa , *‘ Mirror,’’ October 17 

—Among the English piano manufacturers who will exhibit at Chicago 
isthe firm of Justin Browne & Co., Euston road, London, This house 
has rapidly approached the first rank in England within the past decade 
and intends to havea first-class exhibit, Mr, Frederick James Jennings, 
who has been connected with this firm for some years and who is weil 
versed in the art of piano making, besides being a clever musician, will 
probably accompany the exhibit to Chicago. 

—Mr. Robert M. Webb is circulating the following letter in the trade, 
which gives current prices on his patented paper covers. ‘“* I hand you en- 
closed a sample of satin finished and positively waterproof paper, from 
which Iam making pianocovers. This is something new, and although the 
price is higher than ordinary manilla paper I think you will appreciate 
it. I have a large order from Messrs, J. & C. Fischer, who use them in 
preference to any other. 

‘1 also have the regular manilla cover at 6 cents and the tissue cover, 
also something new, at 5 cents each, 

* Trusting that I may receive an order, &c." 
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THe ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
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Remington 
Typewriter. 


1892 MODEL. 





Not only unsurpassed but unap- 
proached for excellence of design 
and construction, quality of work, 
simplicity and durability. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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ADOLF NIEMANN, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
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STEGER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 





This attachment is undoubtedly the best thing ever 
introduced for the preservation of the piano 
and for the benefit of the student. 
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OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
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Daniets & 


DAVENPORT & TREACY 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NEW YORE. 


CARPENTER 
ORCANS. 


We want to open correspondence with 
reliable dealers who can use a strictly 
HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 
and strict protection guaranteed, 

We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
our factory, reached in six hours from 


New York City. 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 
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YON & HEALY'’S retail warerooms, 
appeared during the Columbian dedication last week, 


Weser Brothers Style E. 

6677ETTERLINUS, of Philadelphia,” famed 

K though he is in the piano and organ line asa 
maker of catalogues, has surpassed himself in an 8x9 cut 
of a Weser Brothers Style E upright. The case is one of 
the handsomest made for large uprights, and has given a 
chance for the engraver to do his best work, a chance 
which has been taken advantage of, with the result of a 


clear cut, well proportioned portrait. 
GOOD story on a would-be piano salesman 
A comes from a prominent Southern piano house. 
The young man had been working for the house for some 
time, but had not proven a success. He was called in, but 
begged hard for an opportunity to redeem himself. This 
was granted, After being out three weeks and no orders 
forthcoming a letter was written ordering him to report in 
person, which brought a long letter of explanation and 
the following report of business: 
‘*I took an order from one of the best business men last 
night fora style 1, Blank piano at $310, payable in one 


year, to be shipped November 1, and the chances of a 
countermand from him are reduced to a minimum, as I left 


A Good Story. 





him in elegant pare. “4 





Mark Ament. 
An Enterprising Music Dealer. 





ROM a comparatively small beginning the 
music and instrument business which that popular 
music dealer, Mark Ament, has built up within the past 
few years is a shining example of what energy and enter- 
prise, pluck and determined business perseverance will do 
for any firm, The success which Mark Ament has achieved 
is due to himself alone, yet partially to the fact that he 
handles only the finest pianos and organs, always at the 
right price. 

Mr. Ament is proud, and he has every reason to be, of 
the result of his efforts, and he is known to-day as the 
largest musical instrument dealer in the city. He recog- 
nizes the fact that while Peoria has the State fair the busi- 
ness men of this city must uphold it by making their ex- 
hibits attractive to the visitors, and this year he has out- 
done all previous efforts in his desire to place before the 
visitors to the State fair a representative display of the 
popular makes of pianos and organs. The Sohmer, Krell 
and Kimball pianos are the three chiefly attractive makes 
shown and handled by Mr. Ament. 

One of the most interesting events of the fair was the 
contest for the fine Chicago Cottage organ, valued at $135, 
which Mr. Ament donated as a special prize to the finest 
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State and Monroe streets, Chicago, as they 
= es 
baby under one year of age on the grounds Thursday. 
The judging was done at 2 o’clock Thursday afternoon, 
and this fine prize was captured by Rosa Silverstein, 
the 11 months old daughter of Mrs. M. D. Silverstein, 
of this city; there were in all 75 entries for this prize. 
Although the idea of a baby show is by no means a 
new one it is seldom that any firm has donated so fine 
a prize as that given by Mr. Ament, and Peoria may 
justly pride itself upon the generosity and liberal actions 
of this popular business man Preyer, Ill., ‘* Journal.’ 


Taming the Trombone. 





This Desirable Result Accomplished by the Echo 
Attachment, 





(From the ** Pall Mall Gazette.’’} 
HE skill and ingenuity of the musical in- 
strument maker have just succeeded in endowing the 
trombone player with new and somewhat startling powers. 
The trombone has always seemed an incomprehensibly 
stupid instrument to the uninitiated auditor. He hears a 
succession of notes dodging about a rather limited scale, 
and he watches the gentleman who is industriously engaged 
in pumping up the music, but on the surface there is some- 
thing essentially inconsistent between the two phenomena, 
and he generally abandons the task of connecting cause 
with effect. 

A totally new kind of surprise is in store for him. It has 
hitherto been impossible to ‘‘ mute ’’ the trombone—as the 
neighbors of such as still aspire to proficiency upon it 
know by bitter experience. Cornets, horns and trumpets 
have all been muted either by the intrusion of a wooden 
plug in the bell, or, in the case of a coach horn, by partly 
closing the bell with one of the hands of the player. In 
the trombone the bell is not only too far away to be muted 
in this manner, but the whole structure of the instrument 
makes such an operation impracticable. The problem 
has, however, been solved by an invention known as the 
**echo attachment.”’ 

A piston placed just under the hand used in holding the 
trombone can be depressed by a touch of the middle fin- 
ger, and is returned by a spring the moment the pressure 
is removed. The effect of lowering the piston is to switch 
off the air current into a long and tortuous tube, the same 
length as the main body of the trombone. This termi- 
nates not in a cell, but a curious, irregular cone, so that 
sound is not ‘‘blared forth,’’ but only ‘gently tooted.”’ 
The echo attachment is so arranged that the whole of it is 
hidden by the bell of the trombone when the player faces 
the audience. By its aid seemingly distant music ean be 
produced in the front of the orchestra without the device 
of hiding the trombone behind the scenery or in an angel's 
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gallery; : but, best of all, the trombone player's pupil can 
spend the evening in fighting with his octaves. 


STARCK & STRACK. 


Chieago, Ill. 


R. PHIL. A. STARCK is a man who is known 
throughout the whole piano and organ trade 
of the Union as a thoroughly competent and con. 
versant member of the music trade, Mr. M. E. 
Strack is another gentleman who in a different de- 
partment of the business has made a reputation for 
himself, These two gentlemen in associating them- 
selves and creating the Starck & Strack Piano Com- 
pany, of Chicago, have given to that remarkable city 
an additional impetus in one of its most progressive 
lines of interest. 

What they are doing in the way of piano construc- 
tion is best shown in what they have recently put on 
the market in the shape of large uprights, some of 
which give astounding evidence of what Chicago is 
doing in the direction of the development of tonal 
qualities of musical instruments, 

There is in Chicago to-day a tremendous amount of 
energy exercised for the production of a large and 
broad tone in pianos and it seems as if that tendency 
is to be generated more than ever, particularly with 
the younger firms who recognize the merit existing in 
tone wealth. 

Starck & Strack scales are created on that basis; 
they call their pianos grand uprights and they mean 
by that that the uprights have the character and qual- 
ity of a grand in touch and tone and in the possibili- 
ties of development. 

Mr. Starck has always been associated with the sale 
and disposal of high grade instruments and is a 
thorough disciple of the school of the advanced piano 
and organ man, which looks for the advancement and 
elevation of musical instruments. With him Mr, 
Strack is a worthy coadjutor, and these two men, bent 
upon a conscientious purpose, are unquestionably 
destined to make Chicago additionally famous in the 
line of musical instruments with their Starck & Strack 
piano, They issue the following short circular, which 
we recommend for perusal ; 





TO OUR FRIENDS AND THE TRADE. 





ee 
W/E bee to announce that we are now manufacturing Pianos 
of the FINEST GRADE, and are ready to ship promptly 
our styles C and D, which we make in all the popular fancy woods. 
Our Grand Upright Scale is perfect and original with us, and we 
are happy to state that in real merit it is equal to the Grand, Cases 
are unique in design and doubly veneered throughout with the 
finest sawed veneers,’ and finished second to none. We employ 
only the most skillful workmen, use only the best materials, and the 
result is—a Piano of THE HIGHEST TYPE. 
We shall be pleased to hear from YOU, 


7 Teck Piano Co. 


~-Merriman's music store at Hornellsville, N. Y., was robbed early on 
the morning of October 17 of about $100 worth of musical instruments. 
The thief, a one legged man, broke in the front window of the store and 
proceeded to fill the void created by the absence of the leg with flutes, 
piccolos, harmonicas and other musical instruments. At this juncture 
two policemen who stood opposite in a hallway gave chase, and after a 
lively run succeeded in capturing the thief in the cellar of the Page House. 
He was taken to headquarters and the searching procéss gone through 
with. Nothing could be found and the officers were about to release him, 
when they happened to hit the pants leg, which was completely filled 
with stolen articles, The prisoner gave his name as Jacob Johnson and 
his home Chicago. 


PHIL, A. STARCK, President. 
M. E, STRACK, Secy. and Treas. 





P. J. GILDEMEESTER, FOR MANY YEARS 


MANAGING PARTNER OF MESSRS. CHICKERING & SONS. 
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HENRY KROEGER, oo TWENTY YEARS SUPERINTENDENT OF FACTORIES OF MESSRS. STEINWAY & SONS. 
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DID YOU EVER KNOW? 


ID you ever know that a 7% 
Piano had nearly 9,000 parts to it? 
you touch a key you move 650 little parts, and 88 keys 
gives you 4,400 parts to the action alone? 
DID YOU EVER KNOW 
That a 74 octave upright Piano has about 233 steel 


/ 


strings in the flat scale, and from 36 to about 55 in the over- 


That every time 
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and beveled mirror panels, made in five and six octaves, is 


| popular with the dealer. 


octave upright | 


Style ‘Improved Imperial ’’ has many of the features 
described in the others, and in addition under the canopy 
top is a receptacle for sheet music. 

These three are the principal high top instruments 


| made. 


strung scale (it depends on scale), and that there isa strain 


of about 137 pounds to each string, which means tons of 
weight that high factory pitch to sustain? 
DID YOU EVER KNOW 

That the vital spark of a Piano is its soundboard, 
the adjustment of which to the plate frame should be 
done with almost a spirit level and to the rule of a hair? 
When so done you avoid bell tones, harmonics and wild 
notes. 
DID YOU EVER KNOW 

That the back blocking and bracing of a Piano is its 
backbone, to sustain all these parts and strain with which 
to insure service and durability ? 
DID YOU EVER KNOW 

That the adjustment of bridges, bars and striking dis- 
tances on soundboards should be almost identical in each 
Piano of the same scale, to get them as near alike as pos- 
sible ? 
DID YOU EVER KNOW 

That the scale of the Piano is the secret of it? The 
acoustics, balance of register, uniform bearing, pin space, 


The style ‘* Chapel,” for church, chapel and lodge use, 
is finished with a walnut back to front the audience, and 
has proved durable and highly satisfactory. The action 
which it contains is ingenious, direct working and cannot 
with proper usage get out of order. 

Mr. Bowlby invites criticism as to the tone quality of this 


| instrument. 


A new departure was taken some time ago, and as a re- 
sult a new style, described as a grand upright, seven oc- 
tave organ, is being made. 

These are piano cased and combine qualities heretofore 


| not incorporated in any organ. 


position of bridge pins and position of striking line, all are | 


the mystery of it, controlled only by a man of genius or 
practical. common sense 
DID YOU EVER KNOW 

That there are eight coats of varnish on a real Piano, 


and that each coat takes ten days to dry—eighty days, Just | 


think of it! Copal or Zanzibar gum varnish costs hundreds 
of dollars a barrel, too. That means to turn out 20 Pianos 
per week you must have from 1,000 to 1,500 cases in the 
varnish room all the time. 
DID YOU EVER KNOW 

That all this and much more cost lots of money and 
time, and in order to build up your future reputation and 
prestige nothing but a real Piano will do it? 
DID YOU EVER KNOW 

That there are thousands of things being made in 
the shape of a Piano to sell asa piece of furniture only? 
You know when you invest in it it is only a matter of dol- 
lars and cents. 
fora real Piano. They make you money, and after pur- 
chase allow you to sleep nights. 
DID YOU EVER KNOW 

That ten years ago it was a novelty for a dealer to buy 
a Piano for $125 and sell for $400 regardless of recoil? 
To-day they will sell them to cut the other man’s throat. 
That’s all. Don't lose your reputation. 
Keep the friendship of all in your territory. Sell thema 
You may think it is slow work, but it is not; 


No money in it. 


real Piano, 
you can sell anything you will push. 
DID YOU EVER KNOW 

That the A. B, Chase Company make a real Piano? 
Few Pianos made to-day in any part of the world compare 
with the A. B, Chase as a musical instrument. 

We can give you lots more good information on a real 
Piano and how to make money on them. Just drop us a 
line, or better, call on us, either at our factory or 86 Fifth 
avenue, New York. A. B. Cuase Company, 

Factory and principal office, Norwalk, Ohio. 
New York wareroems, 86 Fifth avenue. 


The Princess Organs. 
INCE 1874 Mr, Charles P. Bowlby has been 
manufacturing at Washington, N, J,, what is known 


” 


in the trade as the *' Princess "’ organs. 


In tone, style and finish they occupy a most reputable 


A 


| He was last seen in Lyons on the evening of September 30 | 


Don't be afraid to make out your check | 


Referring to these organs, they say: ‘‘There has been | 
no time and skill spared to bring them to that point of per- | 


fection which will stand the test of criticism of the most 
expert musician,” 
** The elastic touch and quick response of the reeds will 


enable a professional to perform as rapid music as can be | 


performed on a seven octave piano.” 


Another Marietta Enterprise. 


HE Saroni Zither Company, a new manufac- 
turing concern, composed of Messrs. H, S. Saroni, J. 


H, Grafton, E. B. Morrison and A. D. Follett, has rented | 
the third story of the Mills Building on Front street, recent- | 
ly occupied by the Gymnasium, and are now fitting it up | 
| preparatory to the manufacturing of Professor Saroni’s | 


new key zither. 


week for one year. 
the firm that gave the order. 
enterprise are very bright.—Marietta, Ohio, ‘‘ Times.’’ 


More About Hubbard. 


GREAT deal of speculation is being in- 


bur F. Hubbard, who for the past 10 years has been 
engaged in the sale of musical instruments in this village. 


and since that time has not been heard of in this county. 

Mr. Hubbard bought musical instrument on credit from 
the manufacturers and sold them around the country, tak- 
ing notes in payment. These notes he was generally com- 
pelled to discount at usurious rates and was thus kept in 
straitened circumstances most of the time. 

Shortly after his departure the creditors were surprised 
to find that on September 23 he had executed a bill of sale 
to his son in-law, Melvin H. Jameson, for a consideration 
of $2,000, and in the bill gave him the first lien upona 
large number of pianos scattered all over Wayne, Cayuga, 
Ontario and Orleans counties. About the same time par. 
ties in this village and in the surrounding country who 


| had bought instruments of Mr. Hubbard received notices 


asking why they did not pay their instalments, and 
threatening to seize the instruments. 

Then it was ascertained that Mr. Hubbard had been 
doing a questionable business. It appears that he would 
sell pianos and organs upon the instalment plan, receiving 
the payments monthly, generally making them $10 a 
month. After getting the purchaser’s name to the con- 
tract he would sell the contract at a discount, and would 
collectand pocket the collections as fast as he made them, 


rendering no account whatever to the holder of the con. | 


tract, unless followed up very sharply, and then making 


| various excuses why the parties did not pay, when in 
| reality he had collected and appropriated the money. 


position among dealers, and there has hardly been a time | 
| owned a piano which he wished to dispose of and placed 


since the organization of the works that the orders have 
not exceeded the output. 

The factory—a building 140 feet long by 40 feet wide, 
three stories high—is always teeming with life and indus. 
try, and, what is noticeable, nearly the entire force of work- 
ingmen are of that substantial class of adults recognized 
invariably as belonging to the army of skilled artisans. 
Mr. Bowlby has personal supervision over his factory, and 
is a practical workman himself. 

One of the most popular styles is the ‘‘ Mirror Top;" 
length, 48 inches; height, 81 inches, constructed through- 
out of the choicest black walnut. A convenient feature is 
that the music rest raises and exposes a very convenient 
closet for music and books. 

Under the canopy top is arranged a handsome German 
beveled mirror, 12x20, and on the right and left of it are 
unique vase holders. 
markably good seller. 


This style has always been a re- 
It is made in five octaves. The 


‘*Diamond,’’ also a black walnut case with canopy top | instrument upon a Baldwinsville banker. 


| as an indorser. 


As soon as it became known that Mr. Hubbard was not | 
in the county the Lyons creditors began to scramble after | 
George L. Carver, a flour and feed mer- | 


the leavings. 
chant, got out an attachment upon two separate causes of 


action. One arose through a piano deal. Mr. Carver 


it in Mr. Hubbard’s hands to be sold. Mr. Hubbard sold | 


the instrument to Frederick Stoltz, a farmer living south 
of Lyons, for $135, taking Stoltz’s note with Philip Schwab 
This note he got discounted and appro- 
priated the proceeds. 

Then the Lyons National Bank began an action in the 
Supreme Court to collect an indebtedness of about $700, 
and after securing their attachments the papers were 


served upon each of the known holders of any instruments | 


sold by Mr. Hubbard. 
Attachments were also granted to other creditors, among 


| whom were Hoffman & Robinson, of Lyons, for rent and 


money loaned. 

Since these facts became known a large number of ugly 
rumors have been started. Some years ago when Mr. Hub- 
bard lived in the northern part of the county he served a 
term in State Prison for passing or negotiating a forged 
Since his return 


The company recently received its first | 
order and it was a good one, calling for 100 instruments a | 
John Church & Co., of Cincinnati, is | 
The prospects of the new | 


dulged in regarding the present whereabouts of Wil- | 





| from serving that sentence confidence was restored in him, 
| as he was believed to have reformed, but during the past 
year several questionable transactions have occurred in 
| this county in which notes were negotiated by him and 
| money lenders got hold of doubtful paper, but he always 
managed to settle the matter up before it got noised around. 
The piano and organ manufacturers are also involved to 
| quite an extent in this matter, as they sold Mr. Hubbard the 
instruments on credit, and in case they should step in and 
| make an effort to replevin their goods the purchasers and 
| attachment creditors and Mr. Jameson would be involved 
in a large amount of litigation, and it is very evident that 
the resident creditors will not lose the advantage they have 
already gained without much litigation. 

As a man, Mr. Hubbard was liked by all. He was a 
member of the Presbyterian Church and was leader of the 
| Grace Episcopal Church choir. He belonged to the Free 
| Masons, Grand Army of the Republic and the Ancient Order 
of United Workmen. 

The amount of Hubbard’s indebtedness to parties living 

in Wayne County will reach close to $5,000, and if there 

| are more instances of his having passed questionable 

| money this amount will be greatly swelled.—Rochester, 
N. Y., “Herald.” 





| 
| 





“Crown” Pianos. 
The *‘Crown”’ pianos are best of them all, 
By merit of beauty and worth ; 
Many have used them and tested them well— 
They are scattered all over the earth. 


They are fit for a king and fit for a peasant, 
Adapted to palace or cot ; 

The price is the same to the great or the lowly, 
Though small, it still varies not. 


| 


The tone is most wondrous, at times ’tis so soft, 
So soothing in moments of care ; 

And again the grand notes, so nobly sublime, 
Roll quickly aloft through the air. 


In touch ’tis a marvel of science and skill; 
The keyboard a work of long thought; 

And the case that contains all these beautiful sounds 
Well nigh to perfection is brought. 


So, if you want music, and that kind of music, 
By all the old masters sent down— 
| By Mendelssohn, Schubert, Beethoven and Liszt— 
| Don’t fail now to purchase a ‘* Crown.” 
} 








A Pittsburg Paragraph. 
R. JOHN RIEBLING, the well-known music 
dealer, opens a new store with Leo Riebling as 
partner, in the central part of the city. John Riebling and 
Prof. Wm. Reynolds, as salesman, will remain with his 
| friends of the South Side, at 1715 Carson street. His sons, 
Leo and Walter Riebling, will take charge of the new store, 
708 Smithfield street, in the Bissel Block. John Riebling 
was formerly a music teacher, and Leo Riebling is a prac- 
tical piano builder. Both men know a good piano, hence 
they selected the celebrated Behning piano as their 
leading instrument for both stores, and the sweet toned 
| Weaver as their leading organ. The world renowned 
| Schomacker gold string piano isa good addition to their fine 
collection of pianos. 

The Smith & Barnes piano is also sold at both places 
and is a favorite in many musical families, the touch being 
very easy and elastic. We congratulate Mr. John Riebling 
on his success. He is a gentleman who deserves credit, a 

| judge of good musical instruments, a business man who 
buys strictly for cash and a dealer who has been honest 
with his customers.—Pittsburg ‘* News.’’ 


Who Wants Him? 
FIRM advertising for a traveler in Tue Mu- 
SICAL COURIER has received the following letter from 
an aspirant for the position which is worthy of verbatim 


reproduction : 

gents i Saw your advertisement in the Mosical Corier for a Travling 
Piana Salesman one ho Could sho a Recard and Give good Referanc i 
have Bin onthe rede for One house beatwean Sevaen and Eight years 
and can givee Them far Referance i Will Send yoo the Letter Thay gave 
me When i Left Them Last December and yoo can Wright them if you 
| wish also i have a Large Territory that iam Wel acqoainted over The 
Most of Iilinois and Mozuria and Can hand! The Traid you can Wright 
me Stating Territory You Wanted Worked The Letter i Send you that 
Mr. of Gave Me When i Left Left Them is a Copy of Thear 
Letter you May Wright them in Regard to Me hoping to hear from you 
Soon Respectfuly - 








. 


—~Messrs. Tallman & Harris have opened a new piano and organ store 
| at Nyack, N. Y. 
-The Weaver Organ and Piano Company, of York, Pa., write that 
they have just made a large shipment of organs to Africa and have un- 
| filled orders on their books from England, France and Australia, and that 
| their export trade never was in as thriving condition as at the present 
time. They have experienced the most phenomenal increase in their 
| home trade, which now covers every State in the Union. The company 
has added machinery and other improvements to the addition erected to 
the factory buildings last year, thus steadily increasing their capacity, but 
| the demand appears to be growing more rapidly than the capacity and 
| another new building will soon be a necessity. 
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THE STRANDS AS THEY BREAK. SECTIONAL VIEW. VIEW OF WIRE, REGULAR FORM. 


“rmrzsooem= |SUBERS’ COMPOUND PIANO WIRE. 


WONDERFUL POWER ENTIRELY 


eh ee a LAWRENCE A. SUBERS, Inventor, 


PRODUCED BY THIS WIRE. . 
Hotel Kensington, Fifth Ave. and Fifteenth St., New York. 


- Boke SLE & CD. + 


6 Fourth Ave, New York, MANUFACTURERS OF 


F BESSON & oo, 175 &177 Hester Sis, PIANOFORTE 


F. BESSON & OO., | 


eine’ ~ 4 LONDON, ENGLAND. COR. MOTT 8T. ‘. 
Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. | ACT | O N S. 
































Hand and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, madea epeciaity of, and for its completeness in | N e Ww yo Pp K. 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 








be cheerfully furnished upon application, | 
| 


Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments, Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable, | 
Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E, RitTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; | 
Cotuin-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos; Burrer Panis (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- | 
ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. | 
Peccatte (Paria) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


JOHN COPCUTT. ESTABLISHED 1832. WM. BOOTH. 


BLISTERED WALNUT, MAHOGANY, 
ENGLISH BROWN OAK and 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ VENEERS | ’ 
IN ALL VARIETIES, 


J. COPCUTT & CO., Factory and Warerooms : 159 and 16] E. 126th Street, NEW YORK. 


482 to 440 Washingtor St., cor. Desbrosses St., NEW YORK, | ok The Il)issenharter rr 
PETIT a maver in consrnveron, tone avo $ ©} Z AMERICAN EXCELSIOR SOLO AND MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS. 











POWER, CONSIDERING THEIR SIZE 


AND PRICE. 0 6 ts 
Just what is required for small rooms, TA EF _ 
flats and for renting. | MANUFACTURED Gy 
PETIT BIJOU PIANO CO., P| ANO | , é 
10 East I5th Street, NEW YORK. 


| ‘Harry Coleman, 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 7 
MANUFACTURERS OF ; ; , 
ALSO ONLY PUBLISHER OF THE COMPLETE SERIES OF LANGEY TUTORS FOR EVERY 
ORCHESTRAL OR BAND INSTRUMENT IN COMMON USE 
| These valuable works have been recently revised and enlarged by the author, and although the books have been 
increased one-fourth in size and more than doubled in value the price remains the same 


FOR UPRIGHT FPIAMWNOS. ONE DOLLAR. 
Address all Correspondence to HARRY COLEMAN, 228 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FO RT LEE, - N EW J ERSEY. CAUTION.—Every Tutor written by Otto Langey in this country, and every one he has revised and written an 
a ta . 


Appendix for, will contain his portrait on the title page as a guaranty of genuineness 











FACTORY: 
204, 206, 208 EB, 28d St, 


New York City. 











ae 








IF SO, TRY DIAMOND 
HARD OIL POLISH. 


MOUSE PROOF (po vouR PIANOS 


Pedal a Feet , LOOK BLUE ? 
First Premium, Connecticut 


| State Fair, 1890, '91 and 'g2. 









APPLY AT ONCI FOR 
TERRITORY 








OVER | 
100,000 PAIRS IN| HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., Hartford, Conn. 


USE, 
“PARLOR as 
UPRIGHT.” G. O' Conor 


| SIX OCTAVES 
F SCALE. 


S.S. STEWART’S WORLD FAMOUS BANJOS | UPRIGHT PIANO CASE Ne 


Have no equals for beauty of finish and musical qualities 

id tone. The poy Hanjos ~ —_, by “ ge g Extra octave added at treble end of the organ, Ex 
ayers. Send for illustrated Price List an k of In are "ats and orices tre 

thal A specimen copy of the BANJO AND GUL clusive territory abr Cotategus and prices free. 

TAR JOURNAL will be sent on receipt of 10 cents in One sample organ at special introductory price to 

stamps. Banjo music and songs in great variety. Send | new customers. 

stamp forcatalogue. Address 


S. §. STEWART, 221 & 23 Church St,, sndSrendsetsiivst, Philadelphia, Pa. WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., Yont, Pa 











ALBANY, N.Y. 





and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 


LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 







LEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


OUOPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - - 357 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 





| 
| 
Send for Catalogue. | 
| 
| 
| 
} 





ly attended to, 
i “~ ' 2 FACTORY: 
Sees) 10 & 512 West S0thSt 


i 
; = Bet. roth and i1th Aves., 
4 NEW YORK. 
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AUGUSTUS NEWELL & CO., 


ORGAN REED 


93 to 113 RACINE 


JRERS OF—— 


S AND AKee 


AVE., CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435. 





BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY 
Dealers in want of a leader will do well 


on application, Correspondence invited, 


HIGHEST GRADE. 


to examine these instruments, Catalogue 


JULIUS BAUER & CO,, 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, 
Factory: 87, 89, 91, 93, 95 and 97 East Indiana Street, 


! Chicago 














FACTORIES: 
CHICACO.. =. 


LONDON. 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE ORGAN CONCERN 
IN THE WORLD. 





Rice~Macy Piano Co., 


: INCORPORATE 


*** ee 


Rice=Macy 
Schaeffer 


to. 208 Wabash Avenue, 


D: = 


**e 


Pianos, 


++ «Chicago. . . 





HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Chicago, U. SB. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE; 


85, ST AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 











C. A. GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand ad Upright 
PIANOS, 


63 & 65 N. Clark St., Chicag>, Ill. 


Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 
In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world. Recommendations from the best 
musical authorities on application, 





CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 











THE LYON & HEALY 
FACTORIES 
PRODUCE 
OF 100,000 
MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS 
ANNUALLY. 


See | 
























market. 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 
Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in the 


JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle and 
Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms and 


examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK. 











SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos, 


FACTORY : 
15i Superior Street, 
OEZICAGO. 
SBND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 





THE POPULAR 


Bash & Gerts Piano. 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD 
SEE ONE, 


Send for Terms and Prices. 


BUSH & GERTS PIANO CO.. 


CHICAGO 





B. ZSCHERPE & CO.,}. 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 








SALTER 
& BILEK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Music 


Cabinets, 
PORTFOLIOS, 
Music Box Tables, 


&e., &e. 


Send for Catalogues 
and 
Wholesale Price List. 


40& 42 N. Union St. 
CHICAGO. 


Room 81, 
529 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


JOSEPH BOHMANN, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE UNSURPASSED 


BOHMANN 
Violins, Zithers, Guitars, 
MANDOLINS and BANJOS, 


Which received the first prize at the Paris 
Exposition in 1889. 





PATENTER OF THE CELEBRATED 


Violin Holder and Chin Rest 


AND 


REMOVABLE VIOLIN BOW HAIR. 








806 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 





126-130 N.Union St., Chicago, Ill 
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GEORGE HAGEMEYER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, 


Hardwood Lumber and Veneers. 


YARDS: Foot of E. 10th & E. 11th Sts, 
OFFICE: Rost of E. 1 1th St., ; ‘| NEW YORK. 


Mahogany Veneers are our specialty, We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market, 

We carry also @ full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 

Foot East roth Street, New Yo 


shaved. 
rk. 








Jj lack & Keffer 


PIANOS. 


423 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


Black & Keffer Piano Co., 


511-513 East 137th St., New York. 


A 
ar 


Nz 
av 


Factory under personal 
management of 


Mr. JUSTUS DIEHL. 





rN 
i TUCO 





BROOKLYN, N, Y. MANUFACTORY, 
L17t Broadway, 125 to 135 Raymond St., 


Manu wm York 6h" BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 210 State Asreet, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. = 


Baapsury Music Haut, 





| 





THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
TEE JULIUS N. BROWMDN CoO., WESTERN AGENTS. 


POLLOCK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 


SCH WANDER 


(GENUINE FREKCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HER RBURGER-SCH WANDER, 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
Particulars on application to 
WILLIAM TONK & BROQ., 


ha voRx 
Sole Agents for the United | 
States and Canada. f 26 Warren St., New York. 














i> 
YBa, 


Hg aN, soa, atemsut Tey 
PIANO FORTE ACTION, : 





a ae 
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= 


re ASA to M7 BROADWAY, 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 





’ Cambridgeport Mass. 
Y BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 


RAILROAD. 





——MADE BY-—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 














ESTABLISHED 1857 


BOEDICKER PLANOS, s.o, sdibicicen sons, 
A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS. * 








DEALERS, 


COLUMBIAN ORGAN AND PIANO (0., 


Manufacturers of Fine Grade Organs. 


ROOM 1, 119 DEARBORN STREET, 


eoamreratcut CHICAGO, ILL 
E.D.SEABURY, 


CAN AD) : COVERER OF 
EHO Pin Hammers, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 862 SECOND AVE., NEW YORK. 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 















N. B.—Moldings, including bering and 
wiring, furnished if desired, 











GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


LUDWIG ¢ é C0. 





BLASIUS & SONS 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS 


Wo { HIO CHESTNUT r. PHILA 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The C. Ss. STONE 


Fiano Cases 


ARE THE BEST. 
ERVING, MASS. 





FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* "Begeret= & 








702-704 Fast 148th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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The Reasons Why. 


By Luppen & Bates S. M. H. 





HEN a stranger of an inquiring turn of 
mind is told that Savannah is one of the first cotton 
cities of the world he accepts the statement without sur- 


prise. When he hears that our city leads the world’s trade 
in naval stores he is not astonished, because the reasons for 
eminence in that respect lie at the surface, But when the 
seeker after information is told that Savannah 
LEADS THE SOUTHERN TRADE 

in music and Musical Instruments he is astonished and 
hardly convinced until he is shown the great establish- 
ment of 

LUDDEN & BATES SOUTHERN MUSIC 
Then he is forced to admit that there are few houses of 


greater importance even in the great centres like New York, 


HOUSE. 


Chicago and Boston, 

It certainly is a surprising and gratifying fact that a 
Savannah house should be able to earn the distinction of 
being the most enterprising and important in this line of 
business when there are larger and wealthier centres that 
might be supposed entitled to lead in a branch which de 
pends in a large measure on the wealth and culture of its 


patrons. 

rHE REASONS. 
for the success of Ludden & Bates Southern Music House 
are now pretty well known to a large number of people, a 


number which is yearly increasing. 


At the beginning—now 22 years since—there was a 
rather unusual combination of restless energy, keen insight 
into the musical needs of the people, good judgment as to 


attractive business methods, and-expert musical knowl- 

edge, joined to extensive acquaintance in the music 

trade. 

The partners in the old firm of Ludden & Bates united 
all these qualities, and certainly had in a very unusual de- 
gree the power to attract attention, coupled with the 
ability to satisfy and retain customers when once se- 
cured, 

When the already great business of the old firm was 
merged into the corporation Ludden & Bates Music House, 
and Mr. Ludden, president of the company, gave up active 
work in the business (though still retaining a leading in- 
terest, that is of material interest in New York), others be- 
came interested as stockholders and officers, and out of 
the combined efforts of the old and new elements has 
arisen a business of which its founders, its present stock- 
holders and its friends in general are justly proud. 

THOSE WHO ARE SUPPOSED TO KNOW 

give the following summary of the business methods of 

Ludden & Bates 5. M. H., claiming that therein lies the 

secret of its great success: 

Firat. The fact that the great majority of people cannot tell the difference 
between a good instrument and a poor one is the best reason why 
their confidence should not be abused, The best obtainable is not 
too good, 

There are very few things in which a buyer may be so 
easily misled as in the purchase of a Piano or Organ. To 
the average purchaser any aggregation of wire, felt, wood 
and glue in an attractive piece of cabinet work is a 
, ‘twhy shouldn’t one Piano be worth as 
They all sound alike and look alike 


**Piano,”’ and 
much as another?”’ 
to him, 
In fact, the difference between the ‘‘rattletrap’’ and 
the good instrument is only apparent to the expert. 
Therefore the purchaser's safety lies in dealing with a 


house whose standard is the highest. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


‘*NONE BUT THE BEST’? 

has always been the motto of L. & B.S. M.H. It scruti- 
nizes with the greatest vigilance the output of the factories 
it deals with, and if there is any deviation from standard 
it is at once checked. In fact this house has never hesi- 
tated to drop any maker—no matter how great his reputa- 
tion—whenever it became certain that his standard was 
not the highest. 

The comparatively recent arrangement to represent the 
celebrated Steinway Piano shows the enterprise of L. & B.in 
identifying itself with the greatest instrument in the world. 
Recent events in the history of the Piano trade had made it 
manifest that the Steinway had earned for itself the place 
of honor. It had become the standard of excellence both 
in Europe and America, The moment this was a demon. 
strated fact L, & B.S. M. H. lost no time in placing this 
great name at the head of its list. The other great makers 
represented are too well known to need extended com. 
ment. The names of Mason & Hamlin, Mathushek and 
Sterling are known as foremost in their respective classes. 
Second. One price to all and that the lowest known. 

One of the criticisms sometimes made by rivals of L. & 
B.S. M. H., is that it sells its instruments ‘‘ too low.’’ The 
sufficient answer to which is that the house succeeds in 
making a living and is more interested in a lasting success 
than an immediate gluttonous gain. 

The ordinary method of dealing in Pianos is to adapt 
one’s self to the capacity of the buyer. To sell at a very 
insufficient profit or at a loss if necessary, in the face of 
competition, and to make up by getting a double profit 
out of the uninitiated. L. & B.S. M. H. was the first house 
in the trade, so far as known, to adopt the one price sys- 
tem, and its faith is justified by the fact that other large 
houses are at last falling into line. 

Third. Extend every facility and accommodation to the buyer that is con- 
sistent with reasonable business methods, 

The first house to recognize the necessity of the instal- 
ment system in the South was L. & B.S.M.H. Almost 
from the beginning it began to sell on easy payments, thus 
bringing the delights of music within the reach of the 
poor, and making it possible for one of moderate means to 
own even the finest instrument. 

In taking this step it was wise enough to adopt such a 
liberal contract that the Supreme Court of Georgia, in 
passing upon the right of buyers under instalment con- 
tracts, adopted a rule which had for years been voluntarily 
accorded by the contracts of L. & B. S. M. H. to all its cus- 
tomers. Add to this that the house has gained a reputa- 
tion for extreme liberality in carrying its deserving cus- 
tomers through hard times, and has always gone out of 
its way to meet the necessities of buyers, and very strong 
reasons are shown for the great popularity of the house. 
The foregoing are the 

THREE CARDINAL PRINCIPLES 
which have, by intelligent application, built up a business 
from nothing to $500,000 yearly. 

In order that we might present the readers of the trade 
issue with the present condition of the music trade, a call 
was made at the warerooms and business office of L. & B. 
S.M. H. 

The house presented its usual lively appearance, which 
seems to vary little, no matter what the season. 

Mr. J. A. Bates, though forced to work very moderately, 
is still to be found daily at his desk, where his vast fund of 
practical experience and wonderful knowledge of details is 
a never failing source of strength to those who actively 
carry on the affairs of the company. 





pert and practical piano men in the country, was, as usual, 
busy entertaining customers in the warerooms, or superin- 
tending the immense correspondence with intending buyers 
from Virginia to Texas. He ably fills the position of secre- 
tary of the company and is a very hard worker. 

Mr. Jaspersen Smith, the treasurer of the company, was 
found in the office and from him it was learned that while 
the house had felt the effect of the past year’s depression— 
as indeed every business has—the outlook for a large trade 
seems bright. Said he: 

‘*We have been among the sufferers during the past 
year. When cetton brings nothing and money is hard to 
get, people find that among the first things they can live 
without are Pianos and Organs. However, this season of 
comparative duilness has given us a chance to catch up 
with much needed work and we have been making unusual 
preparations for a large trade which is almost sure to 
come soon. We have, as you are aware, a large number 
of agencies and branch houses. We have been greatly 
strengthening and extending these. We have cut off use- 
less agents, established many new ones, especially in 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Texas and New Orleans, and made 
some changes in our methods which cannot fail to help our 
customers and us. Mr. Bates is making special arrange- 
ments with our manufacturers for new styles of Instru- 
ments in varied and attractive cases—using the now popu- 
lar fancy woods—and altogether we expect to be ready for 
a great trade during the coming winter and spring.” 

The warerooms were found as cool and inviting as 
usual, and the magnificent display of Instruments, espe- 
cially of Steinways in fancy wood cases, well repaid the 
visit. 

The music and small Instrument department was also 
found up to its usual standard, and it would be difficult to 
imagine how anyone, Musical or otherwise, could fail‘to be 
interested by a visit to the four crowded floors of L. & B. 
S. M. H. 

However, it seems that the glories of the house are not 
yet completely known to even the denizens of the city, as 
will appear from the following story : 

A certain well-known gentleman, and old resident of 
the city, happened to have business with one of the mem- 
bers of L. & B. S.M. H. He stepped into the store on 
Broughton street, looked curiously around, wandered over 
the house for a quarter of an hour, and finally, appearing 
at the office, asked to see some one in authority. On 
meeting the object of his search he said: 

‘* Sir, I wish to say that I have made a fool of myself for 
twenty years by never coming into this establishment. 
I’m astonished at what I see, and I’m bound to say that 
such a house is something for its owners and for Savannah 
to be proud of.”’ 

He hasn’t bought a piano yet, but when he does he won’t 
send to New York for it, or if he does he’ll have the satis- 
faction of paying from $25 to $50 more than if he bought of 
the great Southern Music House of Ludden & Bates.— 
Savannah ‘' News.” 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 





MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO. Waterloo, N.Y. 


2" We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 











323 TO 333 SO. CANAL STREET, 


ae 


CATALOGUES FREE! 


Mr. John D. Murphy, one of the most experienced, ex- 





“CROWN” 


PIANOS 4x2 ORGANS, 


Made by and Sold to the Trade only by 


GEO. P. BENT, 


323 to 333 So. Canal Street, 





DEALERS WANTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN. 
ASE FOR IT AT ONCE! 


an Us SENT BE 


is “CROWN” 
Pianos and Organs. 


TRUE, BUT NOT STRANGE! that my business is ine 
and from -_ Oe nee oe ae etme. I 
pba pad wontes ve references. 4 — 
828 to 333 St.,Chieago, Ill., (Estab. 1870). 


CHICAGO. 





323 TO 333 SO. CANAL STREET. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEW YWoRkFz. 


GW. SHAVERNS, SON & i, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 











FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON = 


(Established In 1849.) 6 Q, 000 MADE 
AND IN USE. — 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
FREE. 








— 
Prices Moderate and 
Terms Reasonable. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., mitten anurcrune ot 


SOLE AGENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


@ This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 





HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 


WAREROOMS: 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and G sermany’s 
Greatest Masters. 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





AUGUSTUS J. MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FEL TS, 


225 and 227 New Jersey R.R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 





DANIEL MORRIS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


cd ce IN COS. 


Various Grades and Styles. 


Send for Circular. 


DUNLOW PLACE, 
Boston Highlands, Boston, Mass. 
HIGH GRADE, 


WHISSN ER MODERATE PRICE. 
BROOKLYN. N.Y. PLEIN OS. 
THE GORNETT PIANO CoO,, 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. EX. SMITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 











The JNO. ALBERT Crand Concert Model 
aii VIOLINS 
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Are indorsed by the 
througho eee 
New Illustrated and Des 

nied Old V1 ies 
ed. Artist Bows 
talian Solo 
" Strings 


Price Lust, zone 


st 
Strings. The Albe ert 'G 
The Albert Rosin and Patente ed Spee! ialties, 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 S. Ninth St., Paledelpla, Fa. 


N. B,—Have you seen the EB, J.Arserr Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for dee criptiv 
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‘THis SPACE BELONGS TO THE 


EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


OF MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 
PIANO CASED ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


DEALERS WILL DO WELL TO SEND FOR A SAMPLE ORGAN AND 
SECURE TERRITORY FOR THESE ELEGANT INSTRUMENTS AT ONCE. 








ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 
Factories; St, Johnaville, N, Y., on N. ¥, OC. RR; Chicago Heights on Ea 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Doilge. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department, 
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i a0 SIMON TV ARTIN GUITARS i au nem 


1833 Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1892 
t@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .@ 


























For over fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
They enjoy a world wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S, De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the 


but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


‘Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., ete. 


KURTZMANN| OO OPULAR 
PIANOS, | “EASE & 


¢. KURTZMANN & CO. ANOS. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, X.Y. Fay.t "a P. MOLLER nel CO. 


United Siates 

















TWO AND THREE MANUAL 





rose BA = Ch Church and Concert fii ; | 
, 


+PITANOS.> oot ORGANS Ft mi 


UN EXCELLED IN ——— Received Highest Award at the United States A SPECIALTY. 
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Power and Singing Quality of Tone, Centennial Exhibition, 1876, HT 
ee eee ohn cae cgrctand ©, te oon SPE HAGERSTOWN, MD. = 
And Every Quality Requisite in : we Hiustrated Catalogue turalebed on application. 
"ric b ble. 
FI R ST c LA 8 +) P ! A N Oo a waster Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878, Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. ‘Two Silver Medals,London, 1885. 
atalogt 1d Territory addre Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
TH e JOH N CHU RCH co. Factory, from 233 to 245 KE, 23d St., New York, 
Ww CONNOR ? 
O. REINWARTH, DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 





PIANOFORTE STRINGS, Do oy m A INT O S bal ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 188g. 


Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 








386 and 388 Second Avenue, 











Bet ween oad and asd Sts., NEW YORK, , 
- tO 1 RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 
JACOB DOLL, ; . 
MANUFACTURE OF — Nay” Toonz. M. SCHLEISSNER, Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
PROPRIETOR OF THE Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 





Piano Cases, Strings aNd TPWS$€S, | reser ssmic oat vey are te vex mesiom prices | PHOBNIK NOVELTY CO..icuce ot" ent ont Senere Pian 


Pianos in America. (2 Send for Catalogue. . . q 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, N: B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 793 Broadway, New York. TROT TOUT bcos evoking. sisal 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St, New York. | Tuned and Regulated. (One door from St. Denis Hotel.) 
Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Franciseo, Cal. Sdesired. Please state reference phen ordering. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO.. | McCAMMON PIANO CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1832.) 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, UPRIGHT # GRAND PIANOS, 


ON EONTA, N. Y. (Wermerly Albany, N.Y. 























Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. TH E BOSTON PIANO Co., 


Telegraph and R.R. Station ; OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ESSEX, CONN. xVORYVTON, CONN. THE BOSTON PIANO. 


A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! ' 
Main Office and Works: WOOSTER, OHIO. 














—— OUR — 
SEVEN OCTAVE PIANO-ORGANS WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 
Magnificent in appearance; various styles and finishes; TAIB PIA O ACTION T | CO.. 
qualified tone; different sets of reeds easily regulated 
while playing. Can be retailed as cheaply as a five MAORI OF. 
octave organ. Made a specialty by many dealers, 
ADDRES 
‘s GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








H. LEHR & CO,, easton, pa. 
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AHLSTROM 


PIANOS. 


ae as Ws 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted tor these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


©. A. AHLSTROM, 


a MANUFACTURER, © 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


—— ESTABLISHED 1854. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Up - have our patent metallic 

action frame. cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


ONCE SAID: 


This is-the 








HALLETT & CUMSTON PIANO, 


the people all the time, but you cannot fool all the people 


“You can fool all the people some of the time and some of 
all of the time.” 


reason why so many dealers, after trying to sell inferior goods, 


have concluded to buy the old and reliable 


WHICH WAS FIRST MADE IN i833. 





WaAREBROoMS: 


200 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Catalogue and Price List on Application. 





JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 & 820 Bast 90th 8t,, Now York, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
NY. 4: Si. Paul's E. Ch, 

-» 4; Fifth Avenue Pres’ 
Ch. ‘Wt 
nacie, 


Vegi Brooklyn Taber- 
irst Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3 ; and Pittsburgh 
R. C. Cathedral, 4. 








+/IDAAG 1 COLE & SON 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
426 and 427 Bast Kighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 








cet and Warerooms, 338 and 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


Grand and Upright 


PIAN OS. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF— 





340 East 3ist Street, New York. 





: gens S IMPS 


MASS. 








Iliustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 








LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
GORGEN & GRUBB, 
(Successors to F, FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Square and Upright. 


Grand, 





=e NASSAU, N. Y. 











ORGAN PIPES. 


. Flue and Reed. .... 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


Wood and Metal... . 


Voiced or Unvoiced. 





PIPHD ORGAN 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. Al! guaranteed strictly first class. 


MATH RIALS. 





SAMUEL PIERCE, . 


Established 1847, . 





READING, MASS 


BROWN & PATTERSON, 





BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


MARCY AVENUE AND Ai STREET, 
MUSIC 


$YMPHONIONS. BOXES, 


Most Improved Style Manufactured at Present. 











HE latest novelty in Swiss Music Boxes 


with changeable Stee! Plates, by means 
of which thousands of tunes can be played 
upon one instrument instead of the limited 
number possible upon the cylinder system. 
The Steel Plates represent a tune each, The 
speed is governed by a regulator and there 
fore the Symphonion is adapted to any 
kind of music, from the most solemn to a 
lively jig. Very sweet tone. Construction 
stronger and simpler than ever made before 


HANDSOME OAK AND 
WALNUT CASES. 
New Tunes are Constantly Added. 





WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES: 


TT. F. KRAEMER & Co., 


107 E. 14th Street (adjoining Steinway Hall), NEW YORK, 
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athers in tone and fi Jinis 














G7; if 
‘ SOHN FRIEDRICH 5 BRO. 


LIN MAKERS. pas, 
IMPORTERS OF BOWS. ELEGANT CASES A TALAN SR 
r Institute New York. 
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STEINW AY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & Ait Hast Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


THE 





NEW YTYOoRFE=. 





BRIGGS: 


The Representative Modern PIANO. 


C.C. BRIGGS & C0., arana ana Upright Pianos, 


THERE I$ THE 
BRIGGS WITH 


wagre ( Musical Excellence, 
ang ¢ Artistic Design, 
souGeT’ Durable Construction, JT sort stor. 


5 & 7 Appleton St., Boston, Mass. 





New York Agency: C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


Ce a eee ee a 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


MAN 


INTERNATIONAL PITCH 


122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


("SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 


215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





New York Branch, JACK HAYNES in charge, 
No. 20 East 17th Street. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO,, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor, Church, New York. 





